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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Degeneration 


By Prof. Max Norpau. Translated from the 
second edition of the German work. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

This brilliant analysis of the literary, esthetic, 
and social phases of the end of the century includes 
an examination of decadence in France, the work of 
Maeterlinck in Belgium, Wagnerism in Germany, 
Ibsenism in the north, and other aspects of contem- 


porary, estheticism which are dissected with a thor- | 


oughness that renders the book a most remarkable 
contribution to social psychology. Prof. Nordau 
summarizes the mental unrest and thirst for nov- 
elty, which he finds as symptoms of a phase of alien- 
ism due to two generations of overstimulated nerves. 
His survey is modern to the last degree, and his 
conclusions are of intense interest. His fascinating 
and most suggestive book gives a picture of the 
esthetic manifestation of the times, drawn with 
rare adroitness, vigor, and command of satire, and 
it will be found to hold a place which has not been 
occupied. 


Majesty 
A Novel. By Louis CoupEerus. Translated 
by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOs and ERNEST 


DOWSON. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


** There have been many workers among novelists in 
the field of royal portraiture, but it may be safely stated 
that few of those who have essayed this dubious path 
have achieved more striking results than M. Couperus. 
* Majesty’ is an extraordinarily vivid romance of auto- 
cratic imperialism, and the main aim of the book is so 
legitimate, and its treatment so sympathetic and artistic, 
that it is to be regretted that the author should have 
adopted the portrait form at all. The striking but super- 
ficial resemblance between the leading characters of the 
story and those of more than one reigning imperial house 
will no doubt prove a bait to readers hungry for person- 
alities; but the real merits of the book—its dramatic in- 


‘tensity and powerful characterization—are entirely inde- 


pendent of this factitious interest.”,"—London Academy. 


Kitty’s Engagement 

By FLORENCE WARDEN, author of “The 
House on the Marsh,” “ At the World's 
Mercy,” “My Child and I,” etc. No. 
162, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This will be found to be one of the most readable stories - 


of plot and incident which we have had of late, 


The [lermaid 


By L. DOUGALL, author of “ Beggars All,” 
_ “ What Necessity Knows,” etc. No. 163, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 

50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


A new novel by the popular author of **‘ Beggars All” 
will be welcomed by a multitude of readers who have 
learned to value the spirit, sustained interest, and good 
taste of this successful writer. 


The Story of the Stars 


Simply Told for General Readers. By GEORGE 
F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., author of “A 
Handbook of Descriptive and Practical 
Astronomy,” etc. 16mo. Boards, illus- 
trated, 30 cents. 


This is the first volume in a popular series entitled The 
Library of Useful Stories, written in clear, concise lan- 


guage by recognized authorities, and presenting the lead- 


ing and latest facts of science, history, etc. The present 
volume furnishes an outline of the science of astronomy 
which will be found to be of great value by those who 
wish a general survey of modern astronomy presented in 
a comparatively brief space. "7 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirtH AvE., NEw YoRK 


t Bldg. 
{ 1123 Now York.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, SOLE AGENTS 


Short History of Christian Missions 


FROM ABRAHAM AND PAUL TO. CAREY, 
LIVINGSTONE, AND DuFF. By GEORGE 
SMITH. Cr. 8vo. $1.00. 


An Introduction to the New 
Testament: 


“The Epistl:s of St. Paul.” By Prof. F. 
GopET, D.D. Authorized translation. 
8vo. $4.50 net. 


** Anything that comes from Dr. Godet is sure to receive 
a cordial welcome, and our familiarity with his eloquent 
commentaries pecesese us to appreciate very highly a 
work in which he gathers up the harvest of a lifetime.” — 
Professor ADENEY, in Critical Review. - 


Lectures in Defence of the 
Christian Faith 


By Prof. F. Gopret, D.D. Authorized trans- 
lation. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
8vo. $1.75. 


** For devotional warmth and practical application, 
Godet is perhaps unsurpassed among foreign Protest- 
ants.”— The Guardian. 


How to Read the Prophets : 


BEING THE PROPHECIES ARRANGED CHRON- 
OLOGICALLY in HISTORICAL SETTING. 
With Explanations, Maps, and Glossary. 
By Rev. BUCHANAN BLAKE. J.—The 
Pre-Exilian Minor Prophets (with 
Joel); 11.—Isaiah(Chapters I—X X XIX.); 
IlIl.—_Jeremiah; 1V.—Ezekiel; V.— 
Isaiah (XL.-LXVI.) and The Post- 
Exilian Minor Prophets. 5 parts. 
Cr. 8vo. Each, $1.50. rs: 


Studies in the History of New 
Testament Apologetics 


By Rev. JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D., Author of 
“The Apology of the Christian Religion,” 
etc. 8vo. $3.00. 


The Critical Review 


Edited by Prof. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 
Volume IV. now ready. $2.00 net. Con- 
taining signed Reviews of all important 
Theological and Philosophical books pub- 
lished during the past year, and Notices 
and Record of Select Literature, by the 
Editor. Published Quarterly. Annual 
(prepaid) subscription, $1.50 net. 


“The student of theology will find it a most trust- 
worthy guide.” —Sfectator. 


From the Exile to the Advent 


The History of the Jews from B.C. 588 to 
Christ. By Rev. WM. FAIRWEATHER. 
With Map. Cr. 8vo. 80 cents. 


The Resurrection of the Dead 
By the late Prof. W. MILLIGAN, D.D. Crown 
8vo. $1.75. 


** There is a touch of the exact acholer on evé¢ ¥ 
d it bri ut beauty that is and Prd 4 that is 


The Earliest Life of Christ Ever 


Compiled from the Four Gospels: 


BEING “THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN.” 
With an Historical and Critical Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix by Rev. J. 
IIAMLYN HILL, B.D. 8vo. $4.00. 


The Kingdom of God; 


Or, THE TEACHING OF CHRIST ACCORDING 
TO THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPRLS. By Rev. 
A. B. D.D. 12mo.- $2.00. 


The Last of the Prophets: 


A Study of the Life, Teaching, and Character 
of John the Baptist. (Newvolume of the 
“Bible Class Handbook” Series.) By 
the Rev. J. FEATHER. Crown 8vo, 80 
cents. 


Studies in the Christian Evidences : 


Peing Apologetics for the Times. By Rev. 
ALEX. MAIR,D.D. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


The Foreign Theological Library 


Containing Translations of the Works of the 
leading Continental Theologians. 180 
volumes. $3.00 each. Detailed lists free. 


The Expository Times 
Edited by Rev. JAMES HasTINGs, M.A. Vol- 
‘ume V. now ready, in handsome cloth 
binding. $2.50 net. : 

NV. B.—A new volume commences with the 
issue for October. The Editor has arranged 
a brilliant programme, and important engage- 
ments have been made with scholars of repute. 
Annual (prepaid) subscription, $1.50 net. 


New Catalogue, just issued, free by post, on application. 


** These books for ‘sale by all booksellers, or will be suppiied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


some oftho latest and best Music| publications es 
b arter Johns. 
Bel and the Dragon, that 
won first prize at the Welsh National Eistedfodd 
A Sac an y T. Mee 
Saul of Tarsus, Pattison, a well known Eng- 
lish composer. Price, 50 cents. 
Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for 
ceedingly valuable works for Violin studen 
by eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 
panari, Price of each book $1.50 


k 1 e 
or the 
Mathews’Graded Materials 
By W. 8. B. Mathews. To be published in four vol- 
umes, of two grades each. Vols.1 and 2 are now 
ready. Price of each $1.00 per copy. 


Songs for Primary Schools, Part 3 
A valuable collection of te Songs prepared by 


G. F. Junkermann. Price, 10 cents. 
Edited by A. J- 
The igh School Ideal cantvoort.” A cal- 
lection of choice vocal music especially suited to 
the needs of High Schools. Price, 75 cents. 


Complete Mandolininstructor 
E. 


'. By E. P. Hod The aerng, werk of its kind now 
before the public. . 25. 


Price, $1 
CHUR CE co. 
. Oincinnati, New York, Chicago. 


WLLUSTRATED BY 
BLANCHE MsMANUS 


1 VOL CLOTH ILLUMINATED 
PRICE 1.50 
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MR. ‘BRYCE’S GREAT WORK ON THE 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALT H 


New ‘Revised and Enlarged Edition, with - additional Chapters. 


The Commonwealth 


By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L, author of “The Holy Roman Empire,” 
M.P. for Aberdeen. In two volumes. Third Edition. Revised throughout 
and much enlarged. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Vol. I. 724 pages, price 
$1.75, wet. Vol. II., over goo pages, price $2.25, wef. The set, 2 vols. in 
box, $4.00, 


‘In revising his ‘ American : Coinenneatti’ for a third edition, Mr. Bryce has rewritten almost entirely 
two former chapters, and has added three new ones. These changes and additions are all in the second 
volume, which thus becomes, more than ever, the most notable commentary upon American affairs, 
social and political, ever published. Nothing comparable to its series of analytical and explanatory — 
chapters, grouped in the four parts of this volume, under the titles ‘The Party System,’ ‘ Public Opinion,’ 
‘Illustrations and Reflections,’ and ‘ Social Institutions,’ is to be found in any other work on the American 
Republic, domestic or foreign. Keenness of insight, accuracy of knowledge, and philosophic breadth of 
observation, combined with a sympathetic and invariably friendly spirit toward both our institutions 
and our people, make these chapters at once the most entertaining and the most instructive reading. 
. - « The three new chapters ... are all extremely valuable additions to the work, giving in compara- 
tively small compass an amount of information which is nowhere else accessible in a single volume, 
and nowhere else illuminated with such penetrating and instructive comment. ... No one can read 
the work without. absorbing interest, or without being impressed with its wealth of exact and valu- 
able information. His conclusions are such as will gratify the pride of all true Americans. . -« Fhe 
‘book, in its first form, was the wisest and kindest work on American institutions and people ever 
written. The new chapters... add to both the attractiveness of the work, and Mr. Bryce, in mak- 
ing them, has placed us, as a people, under fresh obligations to him.”—THE CENTURY for April. 


‘** This is the most complete, compact, and detailed account of the American Commonwealth that has yet been written by any native or by any writer whatso- 
ever. . . . One must look far and wide, through dozens of volumes, for anything like the information and the intelligent criticism which are here to be found. 
. Between Englishmen and Americans this work is an indissoluble bond of union on the highest plane of international thought and expression.””—Boston Herald. 


“Written with full knowledge by a distinguished Englishman to dispel vulgar prejudices and to help kindred people to understand each other better, Professor 
Bryce’s work is in a sense an embassy of peace, a message of good will from one nation to another.’”’— The Times, London. 


‘“* This work will be invaluable . . . to the American citizen who wishes something more than a superficial knowledge of the political system under which he 
lives, and of the differences between it and those of other countries. . The fact is that no writer has ever attempted to present so comprehensive an account of 
our political system, founded upon such length of obs« rvation, enriched with so great a mass of detail, and so thoroughly practical in its character.”—New York 


The United States 


Adoption and Amendment of 


Constitutions in Europe 
and America 


Ry CHARLES BorGEAuD. Translated by C. D. 
Hazen, Professor of History in Smith 

College. 
Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. 

tra crown 8vo, cloth. 


nor yet acomplete exposition of the government of each 
of these countries, yet by his vigorous sketches the author 
has succeeded in giving the reader remarkably clear 
views of the origin, growth, and present status of govern- 
ment in them all. Of Switzerland he is able to write-as 
a native, of France as a long resident and close observer, 
while of the history of America he displays an intimate 
knowledge of which many a native student might well 
be envious.” 


With an Introduction by J. M.' 
[Nearly Ready. 
‘‘ Without intending to write a cons'itutional history, 


Sources of the Constitution 
of the United States 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
COLONIAL AND ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


By C. Extuis STEVENS, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
(Edin.). New Edition, revised and en- 
.larged. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


‘* Dr. Stevens has aimed to trace Teutonic rather than 
English sources, but his work covers so large a field— 
and one so different from that occupied by previous 
investigators—that he gains the advantage of a point of 
view which is inclusive, and, while presenting his 
theories with force and tact, escapes the narrowness of 
statement which is apt to characterize the work of a 
special pleader.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL 
HISTORY, 1492-1871 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C. L. (Oxon.). 4th 
Edition. With Map. Large 1I2mo, 
$2.00. 


“It isa literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel, 
remarkable for its compression without dryness, and its 
brilliancy without any rhetorical effort or display.” — The 
Nation. 


**Itis a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no 
other book is the same field covered so succinctly and so 
well.”—New York Sun. 


* Professor Goldwin Smith always writes with a tren- 


chant pen, but he has never written anything so incisive 


in style and so interesting.” Outlook. 


MACMILLAN Fifth Ave., New York 
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Fashionable Dress Goods. 

This will be a special exhibit week in Dress Goods. A heavy shipment, just received, of Knife, Film, and Puffed Crepons, in 
the elegant designs so much looked for. Self-colored Crepons, in all the leading shades and latest weaves, at 75c. to $1.25 
per yard. MIXED DRESS GOODS :—In this section an unusually large assortment of new mixtures and pretty designs in 
Checks, Stripes, Plaids, etc., at popular prices. Some ‘of the specials are: A line of Shepherd’s Checks, at $1.00 per yard ; 
good value for $1.50. A line of 50-inch diagonal Coverts, in all colors, at $1.25 per yard. A line of 54-inch English Tweeds, 
in new mixtures, at $1.75 per yard. A full range of Henriettas, in new Spring Colorings. All-wool colored Moiré in all shades, 
very much in demand. Fancy Gaufre Silk Crepon, in Moiré and Rosebud antique designs, at 75 cents and $1.00 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh | Street, New York. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Spots on the SON | Nervous prestcation 
ae ‘come Nervous Dyspepsia. 
| 
4 | Copco and he willsoon F r el igh Ss 


be out of quarantine; 
and notice one thing, 
please ; if he has used 


TRADE MARK. 


soap, the dirt has not stuck to him and been wiped off on 
the towel—it has been washed off in.the water. 
Result: Cledn boy, clean towel, prompt dinner. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 


DOV OO VI OO GDDOO DVI OVO VOD DOOD VI ODO Formula on Every Bottle. 


I on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but too doses ineach. _ 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_ Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
dress. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
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BROADWAY . 
Oth & lOthSts Foilton Cuckes YC) $5000.° Worth 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT Stewart & Co. FOURTHAVE. of Bric-a-Brac 
EVERY WOMAN IS INTERESTED destroyed 


A new day has dawned for her tf she lives hereabout. No by 
matter where she lives, a ncw day. Monday, April 1, 1895, yours by putting up 
marked the new start of the WOMEN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 3 
WEAR business tn i. store. Stamped Steel | Ceilings 


We mean to prove home-making of MUSLIN UNDERWEAR extravagant. We shall DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST 
make it extravagant if a woman’s time counts for anything. for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
You shall see fine materials, newest styles, most careful work—and often with less to pay | ‘85 of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


for the finished garment than the materials cost. H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 
This not now and then, but EVERY Day ! . 


Don't wait for the word in the papers. Come. Come with confidence. Come whenever 


your buying thought is on Muslin or Cambric Underwear and you'll not be disappointed. 

Half of the great second floor has been given over to these things. (eoMemetemeneomemenene) 
A museum of styles. ke The best grass fed cattle * 
An object-lesson in economics. are raised expressly for 
Eve depar n ; Boneless Codfish ked in 3 lb. boxes, 22c the box. 7 ; 
partment the same eps Take Marrowfat Peas, quality, exquisite flavor, 7 

GROCERIES: ° ° 

Sweet and mealy. full cans, 10c the can. 1e ig 
P the doz., &2.20 the 2 doz. case. > 

ut hey ome-made Preserves, peaches or pears, delicious flavor, O M P ANY’S | 
at’s the mark we aim at. One try will te eavy syrup, 42c the glass jar. _ C 

you how close we come. Groceries are de- | lives, best quality, ine, crisp, large, Sc the 

livered free within 100 miles. Tea, extra quality. mixed, Oolong, English Breakfast m aoe 

Young Hyson, Japan, or Gunpowder, 45c the Extract of Beef 

Cunningham’s Breakfast Delicacy, a rolled wheat food, California Bartlett Pears, fine quality, large, handsome 
readil coches, d at the package, halves, cored, syrup delicious, spicy flavor, 18¢ the | and only the best parts of 3 
now Oc the 2 ID. package. 

Best quality 4 able Prunes, in hermetically sealed Californie White eles. fine quality, the ox-heart 3 the are used. 
hand, 6 the sib. can, om variety, large fine fruit, heavy syrup, full can, 21¢ | 

Norway Bloater Mess Mackerel, extra quality, large fish, e can, $2.46 doz. : Me Wee Nem: 
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HE Supreme Court in Illinois has declared the 
eight-hour law of that State unconstitutional, 
and a Circuit Court in Ohio has rendered a 
similar decision against the progressive inher- 
itance tax of that State. As to ‘the Ohio 

decision, we have not yet seen any report full enough to 

enable us to pass judgment upon its merits. The Ohio 
law, it will be remembered, levied a tax ranging from 1 per 

- cent. on estates above $20,000 to 5 per cent. on estates 

above a million. But the fact that the law was good does 

not indicate that the decision against it was bad, for the 

Ohio Constitution contains a general provision that citizens 

- shall be taxed in proportion to their property, and this 

inheritance tax law may run counter to the phraseology 

of the Constitution. The Illinois decision is of greater 
importance, because the principles laid down by the Court 
are applicable in nearly every State in the Union. The 

Illinois law provided that no woman. ‘should be: employed i in 

any factory or workshop more than eight hours in any one 

day or forty-eight hours in any gne week. The Court held 

that “ This enactment is a purely arbitrary restriction on a 

fundamental right of the citizen to control his or her own 

time and faculty. It substitutes the judgment of the 

Legislature for the. judgment of the employer and employee 

in a matter about which they are competent to deal with each 

other. . . . The right to make contracts is an inherent and 
inaliemele one, and any attempt to unreasonably abridge 
it is opposed to the Constitution.”” The Court also con- 
demned the Act because it applied only to women, and 

_ seemed to apply only to certain occupations. Upon these 

grounds, if the English courts had possessed the same powers 


as the American, every one of the laws by which the 


hours of labor for women and children in England were 
shortened from over thirteen (and even sixteen) to less 
than ten might have been overthrown, Each of these laws 
abridged the right of employers and employees to contract 
freely for their mutual services. Each of them (so far as it 
concerned adults) applied only to women. Each of them 
applied only to particular occupations. The progressive 
inheritance law, now declared unconstitutional in Ohio, 
imposed a lighter tax upon very large inheritances than 
the new law in Great Britain. These decisions illus- 
trate the fact that the American system of the supremacy 
of the courts is less democratic in practice zs well as in 
theory than the English system of the supremacy of Par- 
liament. Parliamentary government makes possible more 
legislation in behalf of the common people than govern- 
ment by the courts. 


and American systems brings out strongly two points : first, 
that written constitutions, instead of being a safeguard for 
the common people, may be a safeguard to vested interests; 
and, secondly, that the fact that in England Parliament is 
_ supreme and can do almost anything facilitates the passage 


The contrast between the English. 


of progressive laws to an extent that is impossible where 
courts are supreme. 

The Ballot Rights League which has just been organ- 
ized in the South, whatever may be the outcome of its 
work, is certainly itself the outcome of a better feeling in 
that section. Among its members are not only prominent 
Republicans and Populists, such as Senators Pritchard 
and Butler, of North Carolina, and Judge Hines, of 
Georgia, but several men of similar standing and influence 


_in the Democratic party. Among the latter are Mr. Clark | 


Howell, the editor of the “ Atlanta Constitution ’’—perhaps 
the most influential paper in the South; ex-Senator John H. 
Reagan, of Texas, the most prominent advocate of the long 
and short haul clause of the inter-State Commerce Act; 
Captain T. S. Adams, the Secretary of State of Louisiane, 
whose conduct during the anti-Lottery campaign won for 
him so honorable a place in the esteem of its supporters 
throughout the country; and others of hardly less promi- 
nence. That Republicans and Populists should organize 
such a league means nothing, but that prominent Demo- 
crats should join it and help forward the work of exposing 
and preventing frauds almost uniformly perpetrated in the 
interest of their own party means a good deal. It is true 
that all of these Democrats are Democrats with free coin- 
age or Populistic leanings, and the new alliance may be 
merely a sign of a new break within the Democratic party. 
But, even if this be its. significance, the formation of the 
League is none the less full of promise of a better political 
future. 

The spirit-of municipal reform has manifested itself 
vigorously in Louisville, Ky. In obedience to an impera- 
tive public demand the gambling-houses have been forced 
to cease running openly, but the city government is help- 
lessly ring-ridden. Some years ago Democratic politicians 
succeeded in having party lines drawn even in the organiza- 
tion of the fire and police departments. The usual result 
followed. The General Council is largely made up of in- 
surance agents, contractors, and representatives of con- 
tractors. Public money has been wasted in a reckless 
manner, and a committee has just reported that it cost 
$114,000 to repair the City Hospital, when but $30,000 
had been appropriated. Several city officers profited by 
the job. One, now a member of the Board of Public 
Works, is accused of overcharging $4,100 on an $8,000 
job. Abuses became so rank that last November the city 
went Republican for the first time in thirty years, only 
a few municipal officers being voted for, however. A 
month later an organization of the reform element was 
quietly undertaken. A Good Government Club has been 
formed. The President is Frank N. Hartwell, a leading 
young business man, who was President of the Com- 


¢ 
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mercial Club one term. He is a Democrat, but the move- 
ment is irrespective of parties, and the officers are selected 
equally from each. Some of the best men in Louis- 
ville assisted in organizing the club. Another organiza- 
tion has been formed to secure the enforcement of the 
Sunday and anti-gamblingjlaws. The Rev. Dr. Thomas T. 
Eaton, pastor of the largest and most influential Baptist 
church in town, is at the head of this. He has announced 
that he will have the laws enforced whether he has help 
or not; but he will, in fact, have the co-operation of every 
other pastor in town. The organization is nota ministerial 
or a denominational one, and from the character of the 
men engaged in it the best results can be expected. Not 
much is expected from the present city administration, 
but public sentiment will be aroused and directed and 
reform will be had at the polls, if not elsewhere. The next 
mayoralty election will be in 1897, but many offices are to 
be filled next November. The grand jury has already 
returned a number of gambling indictments. 7 

Readers outside of this State, and rural readers within 
the State, may well be perplexed respecting the municipal 
affairs of New York City. There is, in our mind, no ques- 
tion that the Police Magistrates Bill ought to pass. at once. 
The Governor’s message urging its passage was timely and 
legitimate. The contention of the “Sun” that magis- 
trates may be removed by legal proceedings, if proved 
incompetent or unworthy, is not in point. It is not merely 
the men that are bad, but the system that is bad, and what 
is needed is an entire reorganization both of the system 
and of the personnel. The question of the organization of 
the police force is not soclear. Undoubtedly professional 
politicians are desirous of a bi-partisan police commission 
because it will enable them to continue bargaining with 
one another for spoils, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
no one is in favor of the bi-partisan commission except 
the professional politicians. Mayor Strong may be incor- 
rectly reported as saying that two-thirds of the Repub- 
licans in New York City are in favor of such a commission, 
but no doubt a considerable proportion of thoughtful and 
honorable men in the city do favor it. We think they are 
mistaken, and we believe that Mayor Strong has also made 
a mistake in declining to tell inquiring legislators what he 
thinks on the subject. It would not be legitimate for him 
to say beforehand what bills he would approve and what 
he would veto. Such a statement might naturally be re- 
sented as a threat; but rural legislators who believe in 
Home Rule rightfully desire to know what the people of 
the city wish, and they rightfully look to the Mayor, as the 
representative of the city, to tell them what the city wishes. 
At present the community does not know what the Mayor 
thinks upon this subject: some papers represent him as 
in favor of a single-headed commission, some as in favor 
of a bi-partisan commission. ‘The scheme of making two 
of the commissioners elective, and requiring the Mayor to 
appoint the two of the candidates who were not elected, 
was palpably bad as well as unconstitutional, and has been 
wisely abandoned by the Lexow Committee. 


The argument against the bi-partisan plan was tersely 
and admirably put by Seth Low at the mass-meeting in 
favor of the single-headed commission held March 27 at 
Cooper Union. We clip from the “Tribune’s” report, 
leaving in the audience’s expressions of appreciation : 

“T think that is a delightful proposition, from the humorous point 
of view, that non-partisanship can be introduced into the Police De- 


partment by doubling the amount of partisanship at thetop. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] I have heard, of course, as we all have, that the 
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virus of a cow properly injected into the system may save the patient 
from smallpox. I am prepared, therefore, to believe that Republican 
virus might save a man from the smallpox of Democracy [laughter]; 
or, as this is a non-partisan platform, I would add also that Democratic 
virus may save a man from the smallpox of Republicanism [laughter] ; 
but I have never heard that a man must have two diseases of small- 
pox as an infant and carry them all through his life in order to be a 
well man and not have the smallpox again. [Laughter and applause.]’” 
The argument for the bi-partisan commission is, in brief, 
this: That while the ideal system calls for a non-partisan 
at the head of the Police Department, who will administer 
it simply in the interest of the municipality, and without 
regard to party advantage, we have not in this State yet 
reached such a stage of virtue as to render this scheme 
practicable ; that a single-headed commission will inevita- 
bly lead to the appointment and removal of police officers 
for party ends; and that the only way to prevent this is to 
put two sets of partisans at the head of the Department to 
watch and checkmate one another. It must be frankly 
conceded that this opinion is still entertained by a good 
many citizens who would be glad to see partisanship 
wholly eliminated from the Police Department. In our. 
judgment, the experience of the past shows that a bi-parti- 
san commission has no power to eliminate politics from 
the Police Department, and, that experiment having proved 
a wretched failure, we believe that it is high time to try the 
other experiment. of a single-headed department, so that 
the community can hold responsible the one man at its 
head for all forms of maladministration. We believe that 
if the Mayor were strongly of this opinion, and indorsed 
vigorously the action of the Committee of Seventy and of 
the Cooper Union meeting, the bill for a single-headed 
police commission could and would be carried through the 
New York Legislature. As it is, we suspect the reformers 
will have to content themselves with half a reform where 
they hoped for a whole one. 

A bill is before the New York Legislature so ingeniously 
drawn that it may easily delude the unsuspecting legisla- 
tor. It amends the law governing the Elmira Reformatory, 
by providing for the appointment by the Governor of a 
Board of eight managers, one from each judicial district, 
in lieu of the present Board of five, and giving them power 
to appoint or ~emove the General Superintendent. The 
secret of the bill is in the word we have italicized. Under 
the present law he can be removed by the Board only upon © 
charges. The attempt to remove him upon charges having 
failed, after an extended and thorough investigation, Mr. 
Brockway’s enemies now propose to compass his removal 
without charges. Having been acquitted, he is to be exe- 
cuted. Mr. Brockway’s real offense is his persistent 
refusal, under all administrations, to allow politics to inter- 
fere with or affect his administration of his office. The 
probable effect of this bill, if it should pass, would be to 
make the Reformatory part of the political machine. We 
hope that an exposure of the plan will suffice to prevent the 
passage of any bill without the old protecting clause that 
the Superintendent can be removed only on charges. This 
clause is inherently just as well as wise ; demanded alike 
by fair dealing toward the Superintendent and by a consid- 
eration of the interests of the inmates and of the public. 

_ The fact that the bricklayers of this city did not partici- 
pate in the recent sympathetic strike is explained by Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell in a suggestive letter to the “‘ Voice.” 
In 1884 the bricklayers of this city struck for an eight-hour 
day. The strike lasted for three months, and ended in 
complete failure, except for the fact that it taught both the 
bricklayers and their employers the wastefulness of such 


> 


warfare. The year following, the employers’ organization 
and the bricklayers’ unions consented to the establishment 
of a Joint Arbitration Committee, which should meet 
weekly for the consideration and adjustment of any griev- 
ances that might arise. This committee has now completed 
its tenth year, and during the entire time there has been 
neither strike nor lockout in the bricklaying trade of this 
city. Each year the committee has been able to effect an 
agreement governing hours, wages, overtime, etc., for the 
entire trade for the entire season. Besides these annual 
agreements, it has adjusted a great’many minor differences 
between individual employers and employees. The very 
‘first year the employers consented to a nine-hour day, with 
forty-two cents an hour wages. Last year they consented 
to an eight-hour day, with fifty cents an hour wages. So 
far as wages are concerned, it may be remarked that the 
gain has been nominal rather than real. This year it is an 
open secret in the bricklaying trade that employers are offer- 
ing, and men are accepting, lower wages than both profess to 
maintain. 


layers noted by Mrs. Lowell has been real; and this gainto 
the workmen has not been offset by any corresponding loss 
to the employers, as any one will bear witness who has 
watched the greater strenuousness with which the men work 


_ during short hours than long. The entire absence of 


strike and lockout during the ten years is an immeasurable 
gain to both sides, and is entirely due to the work of the 
Joint Arbitration Committee. It may be stated, in conclu- 
sion, that in Chicago similar committees are doing a simi- 
lar work in several of |the building trades, and even such 
papers as the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean ” speak in the warmest 
terms of the advantages of these organized relations of 
employers andemployees. The growing frequency of com- 
mittees upon which the representatives of the unions are 
brought into personal relations with the representatives 
_ of the corporations may yet change the trade-union from 
an agency for the promotion of war to an agency for the 
preservation of peace. 


The scandalous bill to which we have already referred, 
framed for the purpose of transferring the control of the 
charities of Brooklyn to a Commissioner appointed for 
partisan purposes and for what partisan politicians can 
make out of it, has passed the Assembly by an astonishing 
majority, only six votes being recorded against it. Of those 
six we put here in the roll of honor the four from Kings 
County. Unfortunately, we are not informed of the names 
of the other two: . 

Arthur J. Audett. 

George W. Brush. 

_ Edward M. Clarkson. 

Albert A. Wray. ° 
The Committee on Cities has reported the bill in the 
Senate, but without recommending it, and there is some 
hope that it may be defeated there in spite of the strong 
political and personal influences in its support. The 
Outlook knows something of public sentiment in the city 
of Brooklyn, and we warn the Republican Senators that the 
passage of this bill will raise a storm against the Repub- 
lican party in that city more serious than they at present 
have any conception of. We are not without hope that the 
Governor will veto the measure, even if it passes the Senate. 
We shall not believe, without conclusive evidence, that Mr. 
Jacob Worth has as much influence with the Governor as 
he appears to have had in the Assembly. 

Both sides of the question of child life insurance have 
now been presented before the Joint Committee on Insur- 
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This, of course, is a thoroughly bad condition. | 
_ But, so far as hours are concerned, the gain of the brick- 
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ance of the Massachusetts Legislature. The bill under con- 
sideration, it will be remembered, absolutely prohibits the 
insuring of the lives of children under ten years of age. The 
grounds for this prohibition are : first, that such insurance 
impoverishes the poor by reason of its excessive costliness ; 
secondly, that it leads the poor to deny their children nourish- 


‘ing food and proper clothing while they are living, in order 


to pay extravagant funeral expenses for them when they are 
dead; thirdly, that in the case of unprincipled parents it 
leads to the conscious ill-treatment of sick children for the 
sake of the ‘money their death will bring. Inanswer to this 
last objection the companies put forward the claim that 
the insurance of children’s lives had never been the cause 
of a child’s death, and successfully rebutted most of the 
testimony offered by the Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Children to show that child life insurance pro- 


voked child murder. The companies’ medical expert signally 
failed, however, in his defense of the colored woman who 
kept a baby farm, and, in disobedience to her doctor’s instruc- 
tions, fatally exposed in the cold an almost naked, dying 
child on whose life this woman hada policy. In answer to 
the charge that child life insurance promoted extravagance 
at funerals, the companies claimed that the average insur- 
ance carried on children’s lives was but $28. In answer 


to the charge that the cost of employing agents to go from 
‘house to house collecting a few cents a week, when added 


tothe expenses of soliciting agents and the profits of the com- 
panies, kept the insured from receiving back more than a small 
fraction of the money they paid in, the companies urged that 
1,400,000 children, between the ages of one and ten, were 
insured by the three leading companies in this country, and 


‘that the demand for such insurance indicated that the poor 


people themselves considered it a blessing. After reading 
the testimony on both sides, it seems clear, on the one hand, 
that there is a legitimate field for burial insurance, and, on 
the other, that the present system is extremely costly and 
often hurtful. Small as the weekly payments are, they do, as 


a rule, mean added privations for the living; small as the 


death payments are, they do, as a rule, mean added waste 
forthedead. But until display at funerals shall be condemned 
as immoral in all ranks of society, and until co-operative 


‘societies (or society at large) shall provide for the decent 


burial of the dead at the general expense, it will not do to deny 
to the poor the opportunity to insure themselves against the . 
now necessary burdens that death imposes upon them. For 
the present, at least, the Massachusetts Legislature should 
not go further than to limit the amount of insurance upon 
children, and so regulate its payment as to prevent the 


possibility that parents should be gainers in money by the 
death of their children. 


Lieutenant John T. Knight, of the United States Army, 
has a short paper in the February “ North American Re- 
view” on ‘ How to Repel Train-Robbers,” and it is cer- 
tainly time that some one spoke emphatically on this sub- 
ject. Hardly a week passes by in which we do not read 
reports of these outrages. For instance, on March 20 a 
vestibule train on the Southern Railway was wrecked. 
Spikes had been drawn and the rails spread, causing the 
entire train to leave the track. This is the fourth wreck 
on this road caused maliciously since March 1. On March © 
27 occurred a daring attempt to rob a train on the Queen 
and Crescent line. For once the brigands were repulsed, 
with fatal loss. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé sys- 


tem has been an especial sufferer from train-robbers. If the’ © 


express messenger refuses to open his safe, he is killed, and 
the robbers do their own opening. After this the robbers 
may have had enough and leave the passengers in peace, 
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but in a large number “ cases the brigands’ appetite is 


only whetted, and, while some hold the trainmen, others go 
through the train ordering “ Hands up” and securing the 


pocketbooks, watches, knives, and revolvers of the passen- 


gers. The most thrilling attempts, however, have been on 
the Southern Pacific system. A favorite plan with the rob- 
bers seems to be to board the cars at a station, and then, 
when some miles distant, to suddenly appear in the cab with 
drawn pistols and compel the engineer to stop the train 
and to pull the express and mail cars a mile or two away, 
where others of the robber gang are to be found holding 
horses for the entire party. Here it is that the safe is blown 
open, the men with horses having brought explosives. After 
the robbery the men ride quickly into the mountains and 
escape thence to the Indian Territory, which has too long 
been a refuge for the lawless. If there were no other rea- 
son for reorganizing the Territory, this one of train robberies 
would suffice. The most atrocious plan, however, is to set 
fire to bridges shortly before the expected arrival of express 
trains. Long bridges have also been used for other pur- 
poses. Robbers board a train at a station and, after 
covering the engineer and fireman, force them to run 
the train slowly to the middle of a bridge and there stop, 
while the robbery is committed. We note that in 
Lieutenant Knight’s article he suggests that the express- 
car should be placed at the rear end of the train, so as 
to compel the attacking party to divide its forces. While 
the present condition continues, let us not be too arrogant 
about civilization in the remoter sections of this country. 

The Outlook has already r¢éported and commented upon 
the extraordinary features rece may be called the Ger- 
man Force Bill, now in the committee stage in the Reichstag. 
Under the provisions of that bill, any person who makes 
public attack, by criticism or otherwise, upon the monarchy, 
the institution of private property, religion, marriage, or 
the family, is liable to imprisonment or fine ; and the bill is 


framed in such a way, with the powers which it delegates 


to the authorities, as to constitute a practical method of 
closing debate on all the great open questions which are 
now agitating society. Under the guise of suppressing the 
Socialists, it is framed, apparently, to suppress free discus- 
sion, and to reduce Germany to the silence which reigns 
in official Russia. “A new aspect of the matter has come 
to light in the statements of some of the Deputies which 
makes it evident that the bill is intended as a blow at free 
teaching in the universities, and certain professors have 
already been attacked by name. 
supporters of the bill are saying, to suppress Socialism 
among the lower classes if it can be taught in the univer- 
sities. Professor Haeckel has pointed out with great 
frankness that under such a law the works of many of the 
foremost scientists and thinkers whom Germany has given 
to the world would have been suppressed ; and Professor 
Paulsen, as reported in the “ Nation,” has said that all the 
great revolutions of Germany have proceeded from the 
universities, and has hinted that the result of the passage 
of the Force Bill will be to hasten the advent of another 
revolution from the same source. It seems almost incredi- 
ble that freedom of teaching, which has done so much to 
make Germany the educational leader of the world, and 
has thereby conferred upon the country the greatest dis- 
tinction which it enjoys, should be seriously attacked. 

If Li Hung Chang had prearranged matters with the 
fanatic Koyama for an assault, he could not have done 
anything which would have instantly so advanced himself 
in the sympathies of Japan, or helped the cause which he 
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represents towards a quick and remarkable solution. Not 
only were imperial and ‘parliamentary official messages 
promulgated ; not only were the Prefect of the province of 
Hiroshima and the Chief of Police deprived of their 
offices as a mark of the Mikado’s indignation at the fact - 
that it was possible to perpetrate a murderous attempt on 
the Chinese Envoy, but we now have the news that the 
Mikado has announced an armistice, pending the negotia- 
tions of peace. The Japanese Minister in Washington has 
published the following dispatch : 

“ On the opening of negotiations the Chinese Plenipotentiary pro- 
posed an armistice, which the Japanese Government was willing to 
accept on certain conditions. While this negotiation was going on, the 
untoward event happened on the person of the Chinese Plenipotentiary. 
His Majesty the Emperor, having in view this unhappy occurrence, com 


manded the Japanese Plenipotentiaries to consent to temporary armis- 
tice without conditions. This was communicated to the Chinese 


Plenipotentiary.” 

The armistice will last three weeks, but it may mean an 
ending of the war. At all events, it is regarded as an 
effort on the part of the. Emperor of Japan to do every- ~ 
thing to atone for the action of his insane subject in 
attempting to kill the Chinese Envoy. The terms of 
peace are, of course, so far only guessed at. As to any 
cession of territory, it is said that Japan has another reason 
for desiring more land, other than that which would come 
from the honors of war. The population is increasing at 
the rate of 500,000 every year, and it is therefore evident 
that a century hence Japan will be overpopulated. Dur- 
ing the past week the Japanese forces had begun to block © 


the Yangste River; they had taken all of the Pescadores 


Islands, and were piabecding to attack the chief places of 
Formosa. It is now reported that the conditions on which 
the Japanese Government was at first willing to accept an 
armistice were the occupation by the Mikado’s troops of 
Shanhaikuan, Taku, and Tientsin, including control of the 


Shanhaikuan and Tientsin Railway; also that the forts © 


and ammunitions at the places mentioned be given into 
the possession of the Japanese, and that the war contribu- 
tions necessary for such occupation be paid by China. 
Matters had progressed thus far when the assault upon 
Li Hung Chang occurred. The locality of the enforce- 
ment of the armistice comprises the provinces of Shing- 
king, Chili, and Shantung. 

Recent events in British Africa have seunilentty proved 
that the progress of civilization is not at a standstill there. 
The unparalleled excitement on the London Stock Ex- 
change in gold-mining stocks and the great meetings of the 
British Chartered Company have emphasized the: gigantic 
operations of that Company in South Africa. A territory 
of six hundred thousand square miles has been added to 
the British possessions. Matabeleland has emerged from 
the throes of war into a vast agricultural and mining 
region, into which settlers are coming rapidly. Buluwayo, 
the former capital, whose white population last April was 
but two hundred and fifty persons, had already increased. 
by August to three thousand, and the immense region 
stretching south from Lake Tanganyika is undoubtedly | 
destined to become, under British rule, a center of com- 
merce and of civilization. To this end no one has con- 
tributed more than Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony. A thorn in his flesh has just been 
removed and his power emphasized by the transfer of Sir 
Henry Loch and the reappointment of Sir Hercules Rob- 
inson as Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner. 
The latter is the Chairman of the De Beers Diamond 
Company, a Director in the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, and a large shareholder in the Chartered Company ; 
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in other words, a man entirely under the influence of Mr. 
Rhodes. 
recently with a petition to Queen Victoria asking for 
annexation, in order to be saved absorption by the Boers, 
failed of its object, and the new convention has been 
signed by Sir Henry Loch and by President Kruger on 
behalf of the South African Republic. It is in pursuance 
of such a liberal policy towards the Dutch that the British 
in South Africa have made great gains for themselves and 
have insured a happy commingling of the two races in those 
favored lands. Turning to British possessions further 
north, every one interested in proper progress will regret 
that the economy of the Home Government towards the 
British East Africa Company has for the present stopped 
the safeguarding between Uganda and the coast. The 
present Cabinet is thus still pursuing that vacillating pol- 
icy in Africa which cost a previous Liberal Cabinet the 
Soudan and the life of the noblest English soldier of mod- 
ern times. The East Africa Company has spent nearly 
$2,500,000. The Government proposes that the rights 
thus acquired shall be surrendered for one-fifth of that 
amount, nor is any interest reckoned in the outlay. This 
the Company will not accept ; and the further keeping in 
abeyance of the construction of the Uganda railway is the 
natural consequence of such a policy. The Uganda.rail- 
way is indispensable to the proper development of British 
Exist Africa, yet the present Administration, though in 
office for two years and a half, has as yet come to no 
decision in the matter. Proceeding still further north, 
Great Britain has been much annoyed. by the dispatching 
of a French expedition some months since from the upper 
Mobangi with the intention of establishing a station in 
the Bahr el Ghazal country, thus obtaining some control 
of the Upper. Nile. 

Manitoba is at present the great threatener of religious 
peace in Canada. As we have before stated, the law officers 
of the British Privy Council recently decided that the 
school question was one to be settled, not by the Provincial, 
or, as we should say, State, Legislature, but by the Do- 
minion Parliament, and that therefore the recent action of 
the Manitoba Legislature doing away with the double school 
system—Roman Catholic and Protestant—in favor of a 
single public school system was unconstitutional. The 


Legislature of that Province, however, being for the most 


part Protestant and of the Orange variety, has not been 
at all disposed to obey any minority-school behests, 
however supported by either London or Ottawa, and has 
adjourned until May 9 to await the action of the Do- 
minion Parliament. At Winnipeg there is so much excite- 
ment that the Manitoban Prime Minister’s own organ 


has been calling upon the people to burn the Ottawa 


order-in-council and the members of the Government in 
effigy on the market square. The Canadian Cabinet has been 
divided ; Sir Charles Tupper, who, as Minister of Justice, had 
to support the Roman Catholics’ claim for separate schools, 
absented himself last week from his office and placed his 
resignation in Premier Bowell’s hands, but has since, it is 
reported, withdrawn it. In order to re-secure support from 
the Manitoba majority, alienated by the decision on the 
above question, the Cabinet has agreed to grant $2,500,000 


to the Hudson Bay Company towards the building of a 


railway to run from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay! In the 
general elections which are certain to take place shortly, 
all Canada will probably be divided over the question 
whether the Dominion Parliament shall force separate 
schools on the Protestant people of Manitoba, and this 
issue may affect the elections as much as that between 
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protection and a revenue for tariff only, which separates 
the Conservatives from the Liberals i in Canada. 


Bismarck at Eighty 
Germany has not been so stirred since the death of the 
old Emperor as during the past few days by the observance 


of the eightieth birthday of Prince Bismarck. All ranks of , 
society, from the Emperor and the Court down to the most 


- remote peasants in what remains of the old German forests, 


have taken part in demonstrations which have obviously 
been both spontaneous and sincere. When a man who 
has rendered great services to his country reaches his 
eightieth birthday, the fact that there is a division of opin- 
ion about his methods, and even about his ultimate aims, 
does not divide men in their recognition of a great per- 
sonal force and a long and fruitful life. Bismarck has 
antagonized a good many parties and a good many men in 
Germany. He has sometimes planted himself resolutely, 
not to say insolently, in the path of popular movements ; he 
has often been arbitrary in his use of power and unscrupu- 


lous in his use of instrumentalities; but he is the foremost 


German of his time. He has lived an illustrious life, and he 
has been more influential on the Continent than any other 
man during the last quarter of a century. It is too early to 
sum up his career or to write his life; but it is safe to say 
that he is one of the world-figures—one of those great 
peaks which rise above the level plain, and to which the 
eyes of men now turn with a new tenderness because the 
light of sunset rests upon them. | 

Bismarck, to begin with, is a great personality—a man 
of marked individuality and of tremendous personal force. 
But a great personality is never an isolated person ; a great 
personality is always more intimately allied than lesser 
personalities with its race and its time. No man can be 
great by himself; he is great as he understands and inter- 
prets the race to which he belongs. This has been the 
secret of Bismarck’s greatness. He has understood the 
Germany of to-day better than any other of his contempo- - 
raries. In his sturdy figure, his hesitant but powerful 
speech, his iron will, the Teutonic genius has had its most 
perfect expression on the executive side. Bismarck has — 
understood what the German people wanted in their hearts, 
and he has also understood what was possible to them. 
His period of active life has been contemporaneous not 
only with the development of the German national spirit, 
but with the creation of united Germany. Born while the 
Congress of Vienna was in session, attempting to readjust 
the relations of Europe blown to the four winds by the 
hurricane years of the Napoleonic wars, between his cradle 
and his eightieth birthday the great German leader has 
witnessed the rebirth and reconstruction of his country. 
When he was a child there were separate German States, 
but Germany was practically only a geographical expres- 
sion. Even then, however, a deep national consciousness 
was being developed and a powerful national spirit was 
declaring itself. The work of the great leaders of thought 


at the close of the last century had prepared the way for 


an organic union of the German peoples. Bismarck was 
merely the executor of that great idea—the sword-hand 
which hewed it out of adverse conditions. 

His genius lay in his appreciation of that idea, and in 
his just estimate of the obstacles to be removed and the 
things to be done to give it objective reality. From the 
start he has been a king’s man, because he believes that 
monarchy is by far the best government for Germany—the 
only government which, under existing conditions, is possi- 
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ble in Germany ; ; and the most ardent republican must 


admit that he is very likely right in his judgment. For he 


understands the weakness of Germany as well as its strength, 
and he has played upon that weakness quite as effectively 
as he has developed that’ strength. He has hewed his 
path in a very rough and at times relentless fashion, but 
he has expressed, in an aggressive and uncompromising 
way, the feeling which lay deep in the heart of Germany. 


Unlike many great statesmen, he is not a philosopher. 


_ Speculative thought has few charms for him. He cares 
nothing for theories. But he has a vivid sense of reality, 
and a commensurate power of dealing with realities. He 
has understood his people, his time, and his instruments. 
This is perhaps the explanation of his success. 
strong in instinct rather than in thought, in comprehension 


of his race rather than in vision of the remote future, in power 


of expressing what lies dormant in the national mind rather 
than in formulating the principles of the next century. Hence 
his limitations ; hence also his tremendous hold upon the 
German people, who, consciously or unconsciously, find in 


him a kind of apotheosis of the German race, and in his > 


career a splendid realization of one of the ideals dearest to 
the German heart. 


Tawdry and Barbaric 


Senator Frye, of Maine, made a speech at Bridgeport 
last week, the quality and spirit of which are indicated by 
this brief extract : | 

“ We will place our flag on all the seas of the earth, restore the 


merchant marine to its place, and will increase our white, strong-armed | 


squadrons so that they command the respect of all nations. We will 
annex the Hawaiian Islands, fortify Pearl Harbor, build the Nica- 
ragua Canal, and marry two great oceans. We will show people a 
foreign policy that is American in every fiber, and hoist the American 
flag on whatever island we think best, and no hand shall ever pull it 
down.” 


If Senator Frye were a local politician, these | might 


pass without comment; but he is a member of the highest 
legislative body in the country, and he is a leader of the 
party which may shortly come into power again. If these 
words are mere bluster, they are entirely unworthy the 
position of the man who uttered them. If they were 
seriously considered, they indicate a policy which may be 
described as tawdry and barbaric. The true way to main- 


tain the dignity of the flag and command the respect of 


the world is not to set out upon a career of indiscriminate 
annexation ; it is to make republican institutions synony- 
mous. with honesty, honor, and human happiness. We 
have been grossly unfaithful in our custody of the great 
idea of free government. We have identified it in the 


mind of the world with corruption, inefficiency, and gen- 


eral wastefulness. Our first mission is to rescue that 
idea from the dirt in which we have trailed it. If 
Senator Frye is anxious to find a policy for the Republican 
party which will regain the confidence of the country 
and restore the respect of the world, let.him lead the party 
to a reformation within its own ranks; before we have 
acquired another foot of territory, let him show us a sound 
government of the territory we already control. Let him 
inspire his party to break the bondage to which it is now 
bound hand and foot to corporations in New Jersey, throw 
off the incubus which has crushed the moral iife out of it 
in Pennsylvania, and unseat the boss at Albany who is 
making a by-word of the |party in this State. Let him 
show one American city honestly, economically, and effi- 
ciently governed, and then the country will be in a con- 
dition to turn its attention abroad. Meanwhile, its first 
function is to settle some of the problems which are press- 
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ing upon it at home. The attempt to divert attention 
from those problems or from poverty of domestic policy — 
by a showy foreign programme based on the ethics of 
Dahomey will, not succeed, 


of Interpretation ” 


The affirmation that “fixedness of interpretation. is of 
the essence of the creed” is in line with those churches . 
whose historical unity depends upon a creed, but is singu-- 
larly out of line with one whose historical unity is one of life 
and worship. The six Episcopal bishops who have demanded, 
in the name of the Church, such fixedness of interpretation,,. 
demand theimpossible. Language is but the expression of 


an inward life; and since the inward life changes, language 


must also change. It is incapable of fixedness. Even the 
simplest word suggests different thoughts to different minds. 
“Table” calls up in half a score of minds half a score of 
pictures—to one a card-table, to another a study-table, to a 
third a dinner-table, to each according to his experience.. 
The simplest possible article of the simplest possible creed: 
has no fixedness of interpretation, and can have none. 
The minister reads from John’s Epistle, “God is love.” 
The sensualist, accustomed only to material pictures and 
animal experiences, conceives of God as a gigantic man 
and love as a sensuous passion ; the philosopher, living in 


_ the rarefied atmosphere of loveless thought, thinks of God. 


as an infinite and eternal energy, and love as the forth-- 
putting of that energy in beneficent exercise; the sainted 
mother in Israel, whose life has been one of self-sacrifice 
for husband, children, and grandchildren, calls up: the 
transcendental hours of spiritual experience with the in-- 
visible Presence, and the sweet ecstasy of love in com- 
munings with Him who “is never so far as even to be near.’’ 

As creeds vary in the meaning which they suggest to 
different persons in the.same congregation, so they differ’ 
in the meaning which they suggest in different epochs in 
the Church. “I believe in the resurrection of the body” 
does not mean now what it meant in the Middle Ages. 
In that materialistic age, when the Church was itself but 
half emancipated from paganism, it meant that the body 
laid in the grave would be miraculously preserved there,. 
and presently would rise up out of the grave and be re-- 
united to the disembodied spirit. This belief became 
before long impossible. Then it meant that God would 
miraculously bring together the scattered particles of each 
body and rehabilitate it in a general and simultaneous. 
resurrection, and that all souls would be held in a slum- 
berous waiting for that day. This belief a growing 
knowledge of the processes of nature—of destruction and. 
reconstruction—rendered more and more difficult, and. 
finally impossible. The same phraseology was retained, 
but it now came to mean that out of each identical grave a. 
body would by and by arise, mysteriously related to the 
decayed and disintegrated body, as the plant to the seed 
which gives it birth. That belief is in turn giving place to. 
another, that there is a spiritual body as well as a physical 
body, and that the resurrection of the spiritual body takes 
place, invisible to human eyes, at death. Probably in 
most great congregations all these beliefs are more or less. 
definitely held, and the common phrase is the expression in 
different worshipers of these different philosophies. Un- 
derlying them all is the common faith in the preservation of 
identity undisturbed by death, and so of a personal, indi- 
vidual immortality. The spiritual faith remains unchanged ;. 
the phraseology of the creed remains unchanged ; but there 
is no “ fixedness of interpretation.” 

Fixedness of interpretation would mean fixedness of 
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soul. An ossified creed would mean an ossified church. 
And ossification is death. To confine the spiritual experi- 
ence of a church within the confines of one creed, and give 
the creed “ fixedness of interpretation,” would be to forbid 


the church to grow in grace and in the knowledge of its. 


Lord; it would be to put it in a metallic coffin, screw the 
lid down, and bury it alive. Happily, the spiritual life of 
the Church is too strong for such entombment. Whenever 
it is attempted, there is always an angel to roll the stone 
away, and the living comes forth to life again. 

The whole history of the Church is itself a refutation 
of this claim that “fixedness of interpretation is of the 
essence of the creeds.” Every new creed is a new affirma- 
tion by the Church that former interpretations of creed 
require change in order to meet the newlife. The Nicene 
Creed does not purport to represent a faith different from 
that embodied in the Apostles’ Creed, but gives to it a 
new interpretation. The Creed of Pius IV. does not claim 
to affirm truth newly discovered by the Roman Church, but 
gives a new interpretation to itsancientcreed. The ‘“Syn- 
' odical Declaration ” adopted by the Anglican Church in 
1873, neither in form adds to nor subtracts from the 
Athanasian Creed, but gives to it a very different inter- 
pretation from that which it bore in the Middle Ages. 

_ What, indeed, are such vigorous defenders of “‘ fixedness of 
interpretation ” as the “ Churchman ”’ and the “ Observer” 
for, but to give new interpretations to ancient creeds and 
so commend them to modern doubters? Otherwise, why 
not content themselves with printing a weekly edition, one 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, the other of the Westminster 
‘Confession? No! ‘“ Fixedness of interpretation” of the 
creeds in the Church is as impossible as fixedness of interpre- 
tation of the constitution in the State. Each new genera- 
tion has a faith in common with previous generations, 
and may therefore well use the same creed. But each new 
generation has also its own spiritual experience, and there- 
fore must either form a new creed or find liberty of expres- 
sion in its interpretation of the old one. 


A Lenten Thought 


Calvary 


If the sin of the son, lost in a far country oni sunk to 
the companionship of swine, had spent itself in the corrup- 
tion of his own nature and the waste of his own life, it would 
have been tragic enough; but it had a wider sweep: its 
shadow lay like an impenetrable cloud upon the father’s 
house. When the son sins, the father suffers; and the 
most terrible anguish which follows wrong-doing often falls 
on the innocent. For sin is not only selfish and debasing ; 
it is brutal, It strikes those who love us most deeply and 
tenderly ; its foulest blow is for the incorruptible father 
brought to shame by the son’s dishonor, for the stainless 
soul of the wife tortured by the husband’s impurity, for 
the faithful friend flouted and betrayed. If by any tempted 
‘human soul the face of the sin which beguiles him were 
once clearly seen, he would turn from it with unutterable 
loathing. For no man sins unto himself; he sins against 
all other men and against God. In corrupting himself he 
corrupts the world, and the blackness of his offense dims 
the brightness of heaven itself. This is a terrible thought, 
but if the parable of the Prodigal Son isthe expcsition of 
the relation between man and God, it must be true. If 
the wrong-doing of the son deals its deadliest blow at the 
unoffending father, then the sin of man must bring infinite 
sorrow to the heart of God. He who doubts this need 
only turn to Calvary. Under that cross the meaning of 
sin becomes clear; for upon it sin put the Son of God to 
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death. Sin not only corrupted the world; it threw its 
awful shadow over God himself. For heaven and earth 
are not separated, as we often think; they are the common 
home of one great family, and the wandering of one son away 
from that home brings grief and shame into the very 
presence of the Father. The family is bound together by 
love, purity, truth ; whoever violates these disrupts the 
home and divides those who.are of one blood. He who 


sins defiles his home, corrupts his brethren, and darkens 


the household. Forsin not only works its terrible devasta- 
tion in the soul; it becomes objective and flings its black 
shadow far and wide. ‘The sin of Lancelot not only defiled 
his knighthood at its source, but broke the power of 
Arthur and held an open door to the heathen hordes so 
long held back by the flashing of stainless swords. In the 
awful scene on Calvary the mask is torn from sin, and it 
stands there a murderer ; the Son of God dies at its hands! 


Editorial Notes 


—The “ Churchman ” revives an old name for religious liberty— 
namely, “rebellion.” That is what it was called in the days of Laud. 

—The letter in another column from General C. T. Christensen, 
President of the Brooklyn Trust Company, advocating international 
bimetallism, shows that all the practical and successful financiers are 
not believers in the single gold standard, as they are in some quarters 
erroneously supposed to be. 

—A correspondent writes us that we were mistaken in saying that 
ex-Queen Liliuokalani is a pagan. Christian or pagan, she under- 
took to initiate a revolution by a coup d’éfat, and suffered the fate 
which sometimes overtakes revolutionists in defeat and deposition. 
For that she has only to thank herself and her unwise advisers. 

—We are informed that, instead of a medal or cross, the Japanese 
Government proposes to distinguish its heroes on their return from 
China by presenting them with watches, on the cases of which will be 
inscribed the particular service rendered. Why would not this be a 
sensible reform for nations supposedly more practical and advanced? 
_ —A great many people will be interested in the announcement that 
Mr. John Fiske is to give a course of lectures on “ Lessons of Evolu- 
tion in Relation to Man” at the Berkeley Lyceum, in this city, on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, at half-past four, beginning 
Saturday, April 6. The tickets for the course are $5, and may be 
obtained from Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, 42 East Forty-first Street. 

—On Wednesday morning of last week the newspaper-readers of the 
metropolis were puzzled as to which of two portraits was the accurate 
one of Sefior Dupuy de Léme, the new Spanish Minister to Washing- 
ton. The “Tribune” gave us a venerable, gentle: looking man, some- 
what resembling the late George Peabody; the “ Advertiser,” a young, 


spruce individual, with very black hair and pointed beard. We have 


not had such an embarrassment of riches since the “ Sun” printed the 
portrait of M. Faure, the tenor, for that of the new President of: 
France. 

—The system of traveling libraries instituted by the University of 
the State of New York ought to be imitated everywhere, since every- 
where communities exist unable to obtain good reading-matter except 
by such means. The plan is a simple one. One hundred selected 
volumes from the University’s duplicate collection, or from books 
specially acquired for the purpose, may be obtained on loan for six 
months by any community conforming to certain easy conditions. 
The last report shows that eleven thousand volumes had been sent 
out in this way. Seventy-five hundred had been returned without 
damage. The rest of the books were still out, and of them only 
one volume was reported missing, for which the price had already 
been covered back into the treasury. | 

—Our esteemed contemporary the New York “Observer,” which 
the “Churchman” admirably describes as “the old, conservative 
Presbyterian weekly,” has surprised its readers and the world by a 
sudden development of humor. Ina recent number it declares that 
the “ Evangelist” and The Outlook have been exciting rebellion 
among the Episcopal clergy, “and, in so doing, show a very low order 
of morality. . . . Benedict Arnold was not guilty of any worse treason 
than is thus commended by these newspapers.” The appalling crime 
of which The Outlook was guilty was that of advising its readers to 
accept the interpretation put upon the Pastoral Letter by Bishop 
Potter rather than by the “Churchman”! This light and crisp note 
of fun in the “ Observer ” adds immensely to the variety and charm 
of its pages ; but what a shock it must give to the “subscribers of 
forty years’ standing ” ! 
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Reminiscences of Frederick Douglass 


4 TSS. _, OW well I remember the flutter our sub- 
WS VAX 


- was thrown into when, some time 
in 1847, soon after Frederick Doug- 
lass came to Rochester to live, it 
was known that he .had bought a 
house on our street—and a very 
good house, too—and was about to 
move his family into the same! 


WALKS 


“IO and the property-owners on either 


: side of him were Abolitionists, one 


of whom was my father. Naturally, there was open protest 
from the rest ; but soon after the arrival of the new neigh- 
bors, all opposition to their presence disappeared. Fred- 
erick Douglass was a gentleman, and a good neighbor. 
Mrs. Douglass chose seclusion, and the children were 
models of behavior. 

That house on Alexander Street, a two-story brick, of 
about nine rooms, on a large lot about one hundred feet in 
width, was a handsome property for an ex-slave to buy, a 
runaway of only ten years before, whose manumission 
papers bore date December 5, 1846. It must have been 
the first house he ever owned. One of the first things he 
did after settling in it, and making a private study of a hall 
bedroom on the upper floor, was to write a letter to his old 
master, Thomas Auld, in which he said: “So far as my 
domestic affairs are concerned, I can boast of as comfortable 
a dwelling as yourown,”’ It may be doubted if many slave- 
kept homes were as comfortable and well ordered, for Mrs. 
Douglass was a model housekeeper, her thrifty care of her 
family and her watchful supervision of expenditure making 
the financial venture of her husband in undertaking the 
publication of the “ North Star” far less hazardous than 
many believed. She was laying the foundations of his pros- 
perity, insuring his future independence. Anna Murray 
Douglass was a free woman when she helped her lover 
to escape from Maryland, following him at no small peril 
to New York, where they were married, she going out 
to service until he found steady employment on the docks 
of New Bedford. She was a pure-blooded negro, of the 
best type, with severe notions 
of the proprieties and duties 
of life. Her training had 
evidently been in Southern 
families of high standing ; 
for, like her husband, she 
had what her new neighbors 
called “very aristocratic 
ideas.”’ She read character 
with marvelous accuracy, 
and was a wholesome check 
on her husband’s proneness 
to being imposed upon. 
Her greatest discontent was 
when his admirers persisted 
in dragging her into notice 
—when she had to receive 
visitors merely to gratify 
curiosity. Little if any service was hired in that admira- 
bly kept home. A sister of Mrs. Douglass assisted her in 
the housekeeping; the children were trained to self-help- 
fulness and systematic industry. Did not Rosetta make 
a shirt for her father, every stitch, before she was ten years 
old? Mrs. Douglass disapproved, decidedly, of the idle, 
pleasure-taking ways of the other little girls in the neigh- 
borhood, and she did not hesitate to correct their lapses 
in good manners. This is to show the footing the family 
soon had in the neighborhood. 

Every one of note who came to the city was pretty sure 
to call upon Frederick Douglass ; we had only to watch 
his front door to see many famous men and women ; which, 
with his connection with the Underground Railroad (known 


Mr. Douglass as a Young Man 


urban and aspiring neighborhood 


AN He had bought of an Abolitionist, - 


By Jane Marsh Parker | 


only to his anti-slavery neighbors), added much to a 
locality which before had been rather dull. Frederika 
Bremer was one of his many famous visitors in those days; 
and what a thrill it gave me to turn over the pages of the 
full set of her writings which she had left upon the Douglass 
parlor table, her autograph on the fly-leaf of each volume ! 

“For Frederick’s sake,’”’ Mrs. Douglass, that first sum- 
mer of their living on Alexander Street, consented, rather 
reluctantly, to have a teacher in the house for. herself as 
well as the children—an English woman, of whom she faith- 
fully tried for a while to learn to read and write; but when 
it came to neglecting housewifely duties for copy-book and 
speller, the experiment end- 
ed; and Mrs. Douglass was 
glad to be released, referring 
to the episode afterwards as 
an amusing experience to 
Frederick as well as herself, 
and one that had settled the 
matter of her ever becoming 
an educated woman. Small 
circles of young ladies used 
to meet at the house in those 
times to make fancy articles 
for the anti-slavery fairs, and 
once, when one of them had 
finished a book-mark with 
Fredrick Douglass upon it in 
cross-stitch, Mrs. Douglass | 
was the first to see the mistake, showing that there was 
one name in the world that she could read and spell, even 
if she did make her signature with her X. 

But the excitement caused in the neighborhood by 
the settlement of the Douglass family among us was as 
nothing to what came to pass when two English sisters 
arrived, spinsters of means and culture, and it was 
announced that they were to be members of the Douglass 
household for some time, ‘and co-workers with Frederick 
Douglass in the anti-slavery cause, assisting in the office 
of the “ North Star.” Enthusiasts for the abolition of 
American slavery, these two English ladies had consecrated 
their means and service to the cause. The appearance 
upon the main street of Frederick Douglass with one of 
these ladies on either arm seriously threatened the order 
of the town for a while, and threats were openly made of 
what would be done if such aggressive demonstration of 


Frederick Douglass 


‘race-mixture were persisted in. Frederick Douglass kept 


his head high as ever, the ladies filling the réle of possi- 
ble martyrs unflinchingly. After a while the threatenings 
of storm died away ; one of the ladies married a leading 


_ Abolitionist, and the elder remained for-several years the 


associate editor of the “ North Star,” giving to Frederick 
Douglass that assistance in his work which he could ill 
have done without. ‘ Think what editing a paper was to 
me before Miss Griffiths came! I had not learned how to 
spell; my knowledge of the simplest rules of grammar-was 
most defective. I wrote slowly and under embarrassment 
—lamentably ignorant of much that every school-boy is 
supposed to know.”’ He rewrote his autobiography under 
her supervision, and she did much for his education in 
many ways, returning to England after a few years, when 
she was married to a clergyman of the Established Church? 

That little den-like upstairs study of Frederick Douglass, 
with its small table and a few books—how well I remem- 
ber it! and how he used to keep there a list of the words 
he found it hard to spell. He did learn to spell, however, 
and in a very short time. Had he drawn up the Constitu- 
tion of John Brown’s Asylum Republic (the original copy 
as written by John Brown was one of the treasures of Cedar 
Hill), there would not have been those slips in orthography. 

Frederick Douglass was highly esteemed by his neighbors, 
and most popular with the children. When the boys stole 
his apples he made them ashamed, and they became his loyal 
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admirers forever after. 

dren were gathered before his window on a warm summer 

night when he was singing to his violin, he was sure to 
give them what he knew they were waiting for—‘ Nelly was 

a Lady” or “Old Kentucky Home ”—coming to the door 

and bowing his acknowledgment of their hearty applause. 

Nobody could sing “ Oh, carry me back to ole Virginny” 

as he could. He hada rich baritone voice and a correct 
ear, and it was something to hear him sing in the latter 
years of his life from ‘The Seraph,” the very same old 
singing-book which he had slipped into his bundle when he 

_ skipped out of Maryland for freedom. There was another 

, book in his library that had had much to do with his des- 

- tiny—“ The Columbian Orator,” the identical: book he had 

bought with his carefully hoarded pennies when a slave 
boy, that he might learn something to speak at the Sabbath- 

- school exhibitions of the free negroes, which he attended 
by stealth, and where he was beginning to shine as an 
orator. 
between a master and a slave (a Turkish master), and he, 
as a boy, delighted to repeat the long, big-wordéd soliloquy 
of the slave—. .. All nature’s smiles are frowns to him 
who wears the chains of slavery.”’ 

_ Lateron Mr. Douglass bought a house with much larger 
grounds on the woody hillside south of the city—a neigh- 
borless place, its only roadway at that time the private road 
leading to his door. It was there that John Brown visited 
him, full of his project of raiding the border slave States 


and of establishing a refuge for fugitives in the mountains, — 


and there that he laid his plans, often demonstrating, to the 
delight of the Douglass children, each detail with a set of 
blocks, making long tramps alone over the hills when he had 
a hard problem to solve. | Mr. Douglass was absent from 
heme much in those days, a great part of his time being 
spent in Washington and in lecturing and attendance upon 
conventions. 

Frederick Douglass had his education in four great 
schools, graduating from one to the other in natural sequence 


and with honors—Methodism, Garrisonianism, Journalism, 


Political Campaignism. Had not the great mass of the 
slaves been religious, had they not been held in check by 
their strong emotional religious feeling, surely slavery 
would have been terribly different from what it was. And 
so, had not Frederick Douglass been a Methodist, had 
the deepest springs of his nature been unlocked by some 
other force, might they not have found an outlet sweeping 
him to disaster rather than salvation? It was in the 
Methodist prayer-meetings that he found that he could 
speak so that every one would listen to him, and that few, 


if any, could speak as he could. He was innately religious 


—it was his temperament; his underlying characteristic 
was a reverent faith in the Unseen. Irreverence always 
shocked him. Religious cant—or, as he would call it, 
irreligious cant—was his aversion. He subscribed to no 
creed, having tolerance for all. He knew the Bible better 
than most men; he read it more; his readiness in quoting 
texts never failed him; that was one secret of his old-time 
telling assaults upon a slave-defending CfHristianity. He 
has been heard to say in his later years, ‘‘I have no un- 
easiness about the hereafter. I am in the trade-winds of 
God. My bark was launched by him, and he is taking it 
into port.”” Again, “ Perhaps I should have made a good 
Roman Catholic. I have a kinship with that Church, 
I think sometimes; but one must be born with.it, nurtured 
in it, or always an alien.” Once, when urged by an over- 
zealous Churchman to join the Episcopal Mission at the 
foot of Cedar Hill, he mused some time in silence. “I 
can’t forget,” he said, softly, “‘that your Church would 
not baptize slave babies. The Episcopal Church was 
consistent there, as it is in everything, but it left me 
out.” He was the warm friend of Robert G. Ingersoll, 
their acquaintance beginning, if my memory is right, 
long before Ingersoll was known to the world, and when 
he opened his door one night to Frederick Douglass, who 
otherwise would have walked the street, the hotels refus- 
ing him admission. “I was a stranger—more than that, a 
negro—and he took me in.” 

‘* One of the hardest things I had to learn when I was 
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If he knew that a group of chil-. 


That “Columbian Orator” contained a dialogue. 


his complication with it nearly cost him his life. 


tongue was on fire. 


he had outlived his cause. 
- most hopeful moods, when I was pleading for my brothers 
in bonds, that I would ever see the end of American 
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fairly under way as a public speaker was to stop telling so 


many funny stories. I could keep my audience in a roar 
of laughter—and they liked to laugh, and showed disap- 
pointment when I was not amusing—but I was convinced 
that I was in danger of becoming something of a clown, 
and that I must guard against it.” His keen sense of the 
ludicrous saved him from many a mistake; his quick wit 
in repartee could effectually silence his antagonists. Under 
it all was the deep minor key of his prevailing melancholy— 
that depth of feeling he seldom suffered to master his out- 
ward cheerfulness. 

As “a graduate from slavery, with his diploma written 
on his back,” the Garrisonian platform gained much in 
enrolling him under its banner; and he found upon it, 
perhaps, the single door for advancement beyond the 
menial calling by which he had barely earned his bread. 
As a Methodist exhorter he had learned to speak so 
fluently and well that it was no wonder that many who 
heard him in the anti-slavery meetings had doubts if he 
had ever been a slave, and said so openly. 

Public speaking and the drill of conventions fitted him for 
journalism as nothing else could have done. Again his 
horizon was widened, and he was brought into fuller touch 
with men of the world and public affairs. Only ten years 
out of slavery, and seated in an editorial chair! Who, then, 
was so qualified in his peculiar way for “stumping the 
North” in Presidential campaigns? From Fremont to 
Harrison, great was his service to the Republican party. 

It has been said that the career of Douglass would have | 


_had its fitting and glorious ending on the scaffold with 


John Brown. He never thought so. His heart was never 
fully given to John Brown’s scheme; he had discouraged 
it; had thought it visionary and impracticable; and yet 
He was 
always open in saying that he did not boast of having 


much martyr-stuff in him—that is, when he could just as 
_ well live for his cause as die for it. The intensity of his 


emotional nature, when aroused, had given him a habit, in 
denunciation, of shutting his jaws tightly together at the 
close of his sentences. Once, when speaking before a.. 
large audience, he actually crushed his upper front teeth, 
but so perfect was his self-control that he betrayed nothing 


in his delivery or facial expression, but finished his address 


before leaving the platform. 

He never became a student, even when the victory of 
his cause had been won, and he had the leisure for study. 
Composition was never easy for him, unless his soul was 
stirred in its depths; nor was public speaking, unless his 
His literary lectures upon subjects 
foreign to his personal experience were largely disappoint- 
ing. ‘* The Honorable Frederick Douglass ” was never the 
orator that “‘ Fred Douglass” had been m the old pre-eman- 
cipation days. He sometimes said in his old age that 
‘“* Never did I dream, in my 


slavery.” 

He liked a good novel—of the stirring kind. Dumas 
was one of his favorites, and of “‘ The Three Musketeers ” 
he never tired. Nothing pleased him more, upon his arrival 
in Port-au-Prince, than to be told by the Parisian Haytians 
that he bore a strong resemblance to Victor Hugo. 


Hints for Readers 


Can you tell me of any valuable publications on the subject of 
Ferrara and the House d’Este? Are there any illustrated 
works? Do you also know of any life of René, of France ? 

M. H. M. 


Ferrara: Street’s Brick and Marble Architecture ;” ** Cities of Italy ;”’ 
Burckhardt, “ Cicerone ;”? Symonds, “ Sketches in Italy;’’ Trollope, “* Italy.” 

House of Este: Muratori, “* Della antichita Estense;” also “ History of the 
House of Este; Sismondi, *“*Les Républiques Italiennes;’’ Botta, Storia 
d’Italia;”” Symonds, “ The Renaissance in Italy;”? Burckhardt, “ Civilization 
= Renaissance in Italy;” Goethe, ‘‘ Torquato Tasso ;” Milman, “ Lite of 

asso. 

René: Villeneuve-Bargemont, 8 Histoire de René d’Anjou;’ Marcegay, 


Mélanges Historiques.” 
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Selected Short Stories 


VII.—The Mourning of the Glen’ 


By Ian Maclaren 


The Rev. John wettess, better known as Ian Maclaren, one of whose short stories The Outlook reprints this week by oieitay 
of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., and a striking sermon from whom appears in another part of the paper, is a pure Highlander, who 
_ has a right to the name Maclaren, because his mother bore it and spoke the Gaelic tongue. He 

happened to be born in Essex, but was taken to Scotland while still a child. He studied at Edin- 
burgh University, at the New College, and at Tiibingen. Among his fellow-students were Dr. Stalker, 
Professor Drummond, and Dr. George Adam Smith. Mr. Watson’s first ministerial position was 
as assistant at the Barclay Church in Edinburgh, whence he was called to Logiealmond, which lies 
under the shadow of the Grampian Hills in northern Perthshire. His ministry of two years and a half 
in this little community not only endeared him to the spot, but furnished him with a rich mass of 
material, for it is Logiealmond which appears as Drumtochty in the now widely known stories which 
bear the name of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush.” After a further ministry of three years in Free 
St. Matthew’s, Glasgow, where Dr. Stalker now preaches, Mr. Watson went to Liverpool, where, at 
the end of fourteen years, he still remains minister of the Sefton Park Presbyterian Church. He is 
a man of broad religious sympathies, catholicity of thought, geniality of temperament, and of deep 
human feeling. His command of pathos and of humor, and his fresh and genuine qualities as a writer, 
have their best exposition in the beautiful stories which have come from his hand. His advent as 
a writer was in one sense accidental. He was fairly driven into writing by Dr. Nicoll, who divined 
the rich material in him, and who insisted upon its being used. Dr. MacLure, whose death occasioned 
“The Mourning of the Glen,” i is one of the best characters in the book—an elderly Highland physician, austere in appearance, hard 
in feature, but full of gentleness, sweetness, and humor; a man of few words but countless deeds of charity and tenderness, whom 
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all men loved and mourned. 


‘Dr. MacLure was buried during the great snow-storm, 
which is still spoken of, and will remain the standard of 
snowfall in Drumtochty for the century. The snow was 
déep on the Monday, and the men that gave notice of his 
funeral had hard work to reach the Doctor’s distant patients. 
On Tuesday morning it began to fall again in heavy fleecy 
flakes, and continued till Thursday, and then on Thursday 
the north wind rose and swept the snow into the hollows 
of the roads that went to the upland farms, and built it into 
a huge bank at the mouth of Glen Urtach, and laid it across 
our main roads in drifts of every size and the most lovely 
shapes, and filled up crevices in the hills to the depth of 
fifty feet. 

On Friday morning the wind had sunk to passing gusts 

that powdered your coat with white, and the sun was shin- 
ing on one of those winter landscapes no townsman can 
imagine and no countryman ever forgets. The Glen, from 
end to end and side to side, was clothed in a glistering 
‘mantle, white as no fuller on earth could white it, that flung 
its skirts over the clumps of trees and scattered farm-houses, 
and was divided only where the Tochty ran with black, 
swollen stream. The great moor rose and fell in swelling 
billows of snow that arched themselves over the burns 
running deep in the mossy ground, and hid the black peat 
bogs with a thin, treacherous crust. Beyond, the hills 
northwards and westwards stood high in white majesty, 
save where the black crags of Glen Urtach broke the line, 
and, above our lower Grampians, we caught glimpses of 
the distant peaks that lifted their heads in holiness unto 
God. 
- It seemed to me a fitting day for William MacLure’s 
funeral, rather than summer-time, with its flowers and golden 
corn. He had not been a soft man, nor had he lived an easy 
life, and now he was to be laid to rest amid the austere 
majesty of winter, yet in the shining of the sun. Jamie 
Soutar, with whom I toiled across the Glen, did not think 
with me, but was gravely concerned. 

“Nae doot it’s a graund sicht; the like o’t is no gien 
tae us twice in a generation, an’ nae king was ever carried 
tae his tomb in sic a cathedral. 

‘But it’s the fouk a’m conseederin’, an’ hoo they ’ill 
win through; it’s hard eneuch for them ’at’s on the road, 
an’ it’s clean impossible for the lave. : 

“They ‘ill dae their best, every man o’ them, ye may 


depend on that, an’ hed it been open weather there wadna: 


hev been six able-bodied men missin’. 
“« A’ wes mad at them, because they never said onything 


1 From “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush.”’ Copyright, 1894, by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. All rights reserved. 


when he wes leevin’, but they felt for a” that what he hed 
dune, an’, a’ think, he kent it afore he deed. 

‘“‘He hed juist ae faut, tae ma thinkin’, for a’ never 
jidged the waur o’ him for his titch of rochness—guid trees | 
hae gnarled bark—but he thocht ower little o’ himsel. 

‘*‘ Noo, gin a’ hed asked him hoo mony fouk wud come 
tae his beerial, he wud hae said, ‘ They ’ill be Drumsheugh 
an’ yersel, an’ maybe twa or three neeburs besides the 
minister ;’ an’ the fact is that nae man in oor time wud hae 
sic a githerin’ if it werena for the storm. 

“Ye see,” said Jamie, who had been counting heads all 


‘morning, “ there’ s six shepherds in Glen Urtach—they’re 


shut up fast; an’ there micht hae been a gude half dizen 
frae Dunleith’ wy, an’ a’m telt there’s nae road ; an’ there’ s 
the heich Glen, nae man cud cross the muir the day, an’ 
it’s aucht mile roond ;” and Jamie proceeded to review the 
Glen in every detail of age, driftiness of road, and strength 
of body, till we arrived at the Doctor’s cottage, when he 
had settled on a reduction of fifty through stress of weather. 

Drumsheugh was acknowledged as chief mourner by 
the Glen, and received us at the gate with a labored attempt 
at every-day manners, 

*‘'Ye’ve hed heavy traivelin’, a’ doot, an’ ye ill be 
cauld. It’s hard weather for the sheep, an’ a’m thinkin’ 
this ’ill be a feeding storm. | 

“There wes no use trying to dig oot the front door yes- 
treen, for it wud hae been drifted up again before morning. 
We've cleared awa the snow at the back for the prayer ; 
ye ’ill get in at the kitchen door. 

‘“There’s a puckle Dunleith men—”’ 

‘‘ Wha?” cried Jamie in an instant. 

‘** Dunleith men,” said Drumsheugh. 

“Div ye mean they’ re here? whar are they?” 

“ Drying themsels at the fire, an’ no withoot need ; ane 
of them gied ower the head in a drift, and his neeburs hed 
tae pu’ him oot. 

“It took them a gude fower oors tae get across, an’ it 
wes coorse wark ; they likit him weel doon that wy; an’, 
Jamie man ”__here Drumsheugh’s voice changed its note, 
and his public manner disappeared—“ what div ye think 
o’ this? every man o’ them hes on his blacks.” 

“Tt’s mair than cud be expeckit,’’ said Jamie; 
whar dae yon men come frae, Drumsheugh ?” 

Two men in plaids were descending the hill behind the 
Doctor’s cottage, taking pres feet ata —. and carrying 
long staffs in their hands. 

“They’re Glen Urtach: mies, Jamie; for ane o’ them wes 
at Kildrummie fair wi’ sheep, but hoo — wun doon 
passes me.” 
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“It canna be, Drumsheugh,” said Jamie, greatly excited. 
«“ Glen Urtach’s steikit up wi’ sna like a locked door. 

_“ Ve’re no surely frae the Glen, lads ?”’ as the men leaped 
the dyke and crossed to the back door,'the snow falling 
from their plaids as they walked. 

“We're that an’ nae mistak, but a’ thocht we wud be 
lickit ae place, eh, Chairlie? a’m no. sae weel acquant wi’ 
the hill on this side, an’ there wes some kittle (hazardous) 
drifts.”’ 

‘“‘It wes grand o’ ye tae make the attempt,” said Drums- 
heugh, “ an’ a’m gled ye’re safe.” 

“He cam through as bad himsel tae help ma wife,” was 
Charlie’s reply. 

‘‘They’re three mair Urtach shepherds ‘i come in by 
sune ; they’re frae Upper Urtach, an’ we saw them fording 
the river ; ma certes, it took them a’ their time, for it wes 
up tae their waists and rinnin’ like a mill lade, but they 
jined hands and cam ower fine. ’? And the Urtach men 
went in to the fire. 

The Glen began to arrive in twos and threes, and Jamie, 
from a point of vantage at the gate, and under an appear- 
ance of utter indifference, checked his roll till even he was 
satisfied. 

‘‘Weelum MacLure ’ill hae the beerial he deserves in 


spite o’ sna and drifts; it passes a’ tae see hoo they’ve 


githered frae far an’ near.” 

“* A’m thinkin’ ye can colleck them for the minister noo, 
Drumsheugh. A’body’s here except the heich Glen, an 
we maunna luke for them.” 

‘‘Dinna be sae sure o’ that, Jamie. Yon’s terrible like 
them on the road, wi’ Whinnie at their head ;” and so it 
was, twelve in all, only old Adam Ross about, detained by 
force, being eighty-two years of age. 

‘It wud hae been temptin’ Providence tae cross the 
muir,” Whinnie explained, “ and it’s a fell stap roond; a’ 
doot we’re laist.” 

“‘ See, Jamie,” said Drumsheugh, as he went to the 
house, “gin there be ony antern body in sicht afore we 
begin ; we maun mak allooances the day wi’ twa feet o’ 
sna on the grund, tae say naethin’ o’ drifts.” 

‘“‘ There’s something at the turnin’, an’ it’s no fouk ; it’s 
a machine o’ some kind or ither—maybe a bread-cart 
that’s focht its wy up.” 

‘‘Na, it’s no that; there’s twa horses, ane afore the 
ither; if it’s noa dog-cairt wi’ twa men in the.front! they 

‘ill be comin’ tae the beerial.” 

‘“‘ What wud ye sae, Jamie,” Hillocks suggested, “but it 
micht be some o’ thae Muirtown doctors? they were awfu’ 
chief wi’ MacLure.”’ 

It’s nae Muirtown doctors,” cried Jamie i in great exul- 
tation, ‘nor ony ither doctors. A’ ken thae horses, and 
wha’s ahint them. Quick, man Hillocks, stop the fouk, 
and tell Drumsheugh tae cgme oot, for Lord Kilspindie 
hes come up frae Muirtown Qastle.” 

_ Jamie himself slipped behind, and did not wish to be 
seen. 

It’s the respeck he’s gettin’ the day frae high an’ low,” 
was Jamie’s husky apology; “tae think o’ them fechtin’ 
their wy doon frae Glen Urtach, and toiling roond frae the 
heich Glen, an’ his lordship driving through the drifts a’ 
the road frae Muirtown, juist tae honor Weelum Mac- 
Lure’s beerial ! 

' Tt’?s nae ceremony the day, ye may lippen tae it; it’s 
the hert brocht the fouk, an’ ye can see it in their faces; 
ilka man hes his ane reason, an’ he’s thinkin’ on’t, though 
he’s speakin’ o’ naethin’ but the storm; he’s mindin’ the day 
Weelum pued him oot frae the jaws o’ death, or the nicht 
he savit the gude wife in her oor o’ tribble. 

.“That’s why they pit on their blacks this mornin’ afore 
it wes licht, and wrastled through the sna-drifts at risk o’ 
life.. Drumtochty fouk canna say muckle, it’s an awfu’ 
peety, and they ill dae;their best tae show naethin’, but a’ 
can read it a’ in their een. 7 

“ But wae’s me ”—and Jamie broke down utterly. behind 
a fir-tree, so tender a thing is a cynic’s heart—“ that fouk 
ill tak. a man’s best wark a’ his days withoot a word an’ 
no. dae him honor till he dees.. Oh, if- they hed only 


githered like this juist aince when he wes livin’, an’ lat . 
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him see he hedna labored in vain! His reward hes come 
ower late, ower late.”’ 

During Jamie’s vain regret, the. Castle trap, bearing the 
marks of a wild passage in the snow-covered wheels, a 
broken shaft tied with rope, a twisted lamp, and the pant- 
ing horses, pulled up between two rows of farmers, and 
Drumsheugh received his lordship with evident emotion. 

“Malord ...-we never thocht o’ this . . . an’ sic a road.” 

‘“‘ How are ‘you, Drumsheugh? and how are you all this 
wintry day? That’s how I’m half an hour late; it took us 
four hours’ stiff work for sixteen miles, mostly in the drifts, 
of course.” 

‘It wes gude o’ yir lordship tae mak sic an effort, an’ 
the hale Glen wull be gratefu’ tae ye, for ony kindness tae 
him is kindness tae us.” 

“You make too much of it, Drumsheugh,” and the clear, 
firm voice was heard of all; ‘“‘it would have taken more 
than a few snowdrifts to keep me from showing my respect 
to William MacLure’s memory.” 

When all had gathered in a half-circle before the kitchen 
door, Lord Kilspindie came out—every man noticed he 
had ‘left his overcoat, and was in black, like the Glen— 
and took a place in the middle, with Drumsheugh and 
Burnbrae, his two chief tenants, on the right and left; and 
as the minister appeared every man bared his head. 
- The doctor looked on the company—a hundred men 
such as for strength and gravity you could hardly have 
matched in Scotland—standing out in picturesque relief 
against the white background, and he said: 

“It’s a bitter day, friends, and some of you are old; per- 
haps it might be wise to cover your heads ‘before I begin 
to pray.” 

Lord Kilspindie, standing erect and gray-headed between 
the two old men, replied : 

‘We thank you, Dr. Davidson, for your thoughtfulness ; 
but he endured many a storm in our service, and we are 
not afraid of a few minutes’ cold at his funeral.” 

A look flashed round the stern faces, and was reflected 
from the minister, who seemed to stand higher. 

His prayer, we noticed with critical appreciation, was 
composed for the occasion, and the first part was a thanks- 
giving to God for the life-work of our Doctor, wherein each 
clause was a reference to his services and sacrifices. No 
one moved or said Amen—it had been strange with us— 
but when every man had heard the gratitude of his dumb 
heart offered to Heaven, there was a great sigh. 

_ After which the minister prayed that we might have 

grace to live as this man had done from. youth to old age, 
not for himself, but for others, and that we might be fol- 
lowed to our grave by somewhat of “that love wherewith 
we mourn this day Thy servant departed.” Again the 
same sigh, and the minister said Amen. 

The “wricht” stood in the doorway without speaking, 
and four stalwart men came forward. They were the vol- 


‘unteers that would lift the coffin and carry it for the first 


stage. One was Tammas, Annie Mitchell’s man; and 
another was Saunders Baxter, for whose life MacLure had 
his great fight with death; and the third was the Glen 
Urtach shepherd for whose wife’s sake MacLure suffered a 
broken leg and three fractured ribs in a drift ; and the fourth, 
a Dunleith man, had his own reasons of remembrance. 

‘“‘ He’s far lichter than ye wud expeck for sae big a man 
—there wesna muckle left o’ him, ye see—but the road is 
heavy, and a’ll change ye aifter the first half-mile.” 

‘‘Ye needna tribble yersel, wrieht,’”’ said the man from 
Glen Urtach; ‘“the’ll be nae change in the cairryin’ the 
day,” and Tammas was thankful some one had saved 


him speaking. 


Surely no funeral is like unto that of a doctor for pathos, 
and a peculiar sadness fell on that company as his body 
was carried out who for nearly half a century had been 


their help in sickness, and had beaten back .death time 


after time from their door. Death, after all; was victor, for 
the man that saved them had not been able to save himself. 
As the coffin passed the stable door, a horse neighed 
within, and every man looked at his neighbor. It was 
his old mare crying to her master. 
Jamie slipped into the stable, and went up into the stall. 
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“Puir lass, ye’re no gaein’ wi’ him the day, an’ ye ‘ill 
never see him again; ye’ve hed yir last ride thegither, an 
ye were true tae the end.” 

After the funeral Drumsheugh himself came for Jess, 
and took her to his farm. Saunders made a bed for her 
with soft, dry straw, and prepared for her supper such 
things as horses love. Jess would take neither food nor 
rest, but moved uneasily in her stall, and seemed to be 
waiting for some one that nevercame. No man knows 
what a horse or a dog understands and feels, for God hath 
not given them our speech. If any footstep was heard in 
the courtyard, she began to neigh, and was always looking 
round as the door opened. But nothing would tempt her 
to eat, and in the night-time Drumsheugh heard her crying 
.as if she expected to be taken out for some sudden journey. 
The Kildrummie veterinary came to see her, and said that 
nothing could be done when it mapas after this fashion 
‘with an old horse. 

“‘ A’ye seen it aince afore,” he said. ‘Gin she were a 
‘Christian instead o’ a horse, ye micht say she wes dying 0’ 
‘a broken hert.” 

He recommended that she should be shot to end her 
misery, but no man could be found in the Glen to do the 
deed, and Jess relieved them of the trouble. When 
Drumsheugh went to the stable on Monday morning a 
week after Dr. MacLure fell on sleep, Jess was resting at last, 
but her eyes were open and her face turned to the door. 

‘«‘ She wes a’ the wife he hed,” said Jamie, as he rejoined 
the procession, “ an’ they luved ane anither weel.” 

The black thread wound itself along the whiteness of 
the Glen, the coffin first, with his lordship and Drumsheugh 
behind, and the others as they pleased, but in closer ranks 
than usual, because the snow on either side was deep, and 
because this was not as other funerals. They could see 
the women standing at the door of every house on the hill- 
side, and weeping, for each family had some good reason 
in forty years to remember MacLure. When Bell Baxter 
saw Saunders alive, and the coffin of the doctor that 
saved him on her man’s shoulder, she bowed her head on 
the dyke, and the bairns in the village made such a wail for 
him they loved that the men nearly disgraced themselves. 

“ A’m gled we’re through that, at ony rate,” said Hil- 
locks ; “he wes awfu’ taen up wi’ the bairns, conseederin’ 
he hed nane o’ his kin.” 

There was only one drift on the road between his cottage 
and the kirkyard, and it had been cut early that morning. 

Before daybreak Saunders had roused the lads in the 
bothy, and they had set to work by the light of lanterns 
with such good will that, when Drumsheugh came down to 
engineer a circuit for the funeral, there was a fair passage, 
with walls of snow twelve feet high on either side. 

‘‘Man, Saunders,” he said, “this wes a kind thocht, 
and rael weel dune.” 

But Saunders’s only reply was this: 

- “ Mony a time he’s hed tae gang roond; he micht as 
weel hae an open road for his last traivel.” 

When the coffin was laid down at the mouth of the grave, 
the only blackness in the white kirkyard, Tammas Mitchell 
did the most beautiful thing in all his life. He knelt down 
and carefully wiped off the snow the wind had blown upon 
the coffin, and which had covered the name, and when he 
had done this he disappeared behind the others, so that 
Drumsheugh could hardly find him to take acord. For 
these were the eight that buried Dr. MacLure—Lord 
Kilspindie at the head as landlord, and Drumsheugh at the 
feet as his friend; the two ministers of the parish came 
first on the right and left; then Burnbrae and Hillocks of 
the farmers, and Saunders and Tammas for the plowmen. 
So the Glen he loved laid him to rest. 

When the bedrel had finished his work and the turf had 
been spread, Lord Kilspindie spoke: 

“Friends of Drumtochty, it would not be right that we 
should part in silence and no man say what is in every 
heart. We have buried the remains of one that served 
this Glen with a devotion that has known no reserve, and 
a kindliness that never failed, for more than forty years. 
i have seen many brave men in my day, but no man in 
the trenches of Sebastopol carried himself more knightly 
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if his seer-like gaze had looked forward to our day. 
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than William MacLure, You will never have heard from 
his lips what I may tell you to-day, that my father secured 
for him a valuable post in his younger days, and he pre- 
ferred to work among his own people; and I wished to do 
many things for him when he was old, but he would have 
nothing for himself. He will never be forgotten while one 
of us lives, and I pray that all doctors everywhere may 
share his spirit. If it be your pleasure, I shall erect a 
cross above his grave, and shall ask my old friend and 
companion Dr. Davidson, your vegeta to choose the 
text to be inscribed.” 

thank you, Lord Kilspindie,” said doctor, 
‘“‘ for your presence with us in our sorrow and your tribute 
to the memory of William MacLure, and I choose this for 
his text : 

‘“‘¢ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man n lay 
down his life for his friends.’ 

Milton was, at that time, held in the hede of a very 
bitter theology, and his indignation was stirred by this 
unqualified eulogium. 

**No doubt Dr. MacLure hed mony natural virtues, an’ 
he did his wark weel, but it wes a peety he didna mak 
mair profession o’ releegion.” 

‘When William MacLure appears before the Judge, 
Milton,”’ said Lachlan Campbell, who that day spoke his 
last words in public, and they were in defense of charity, 
‘‘He will not be asking him about his professions, for the 
Doctor’s judgment hass been ready long ago; and it iss a 
good judgment, and you and I will be happy men if we 
get the like of it. 

“It iss written in the Gospel, but it iss William MacLure 
that will not be expecting it.” 

“‘ What is’t, Lachlan ?” asked Jamie Soutar, eagerly. 

The old man, now very feeble, stood in the middle of 
the road, and his face, once so hard, was softened into a 
winsome tenderness. 

¢ Come, ye blessed of My Father... 
ye visited Me.’ ”’ 


Lessing’s Parable of the Church of God 
By C. H. Rennelson 


Lessing, the great German writer, was called the Bakn- 
Brecher in German literature, and he was no less the path- 
breaker in religious toleration. In the belief that the Bible 
and Christianity lost nothing by a free investigation, and — 
in the spirit of Christian toleration and charity, he was far 
ahead of his age, and, we might almost say, of our own age. 
Like Mr. Rainsford, he believed that many a battle is lost 
by trying to defend too long a line of intrenchments. In 


I was sick, and 


his words—“ Luther, thou hast delivered us from the yoke 


of tradition ; who will deliver us from the still more intol- 
erable yoke of the letter? who will bring back the Chris- 
tianity which Christ taught? Who ?’’—it seems almost as 
does it concern the Christian whether this or that man’s 
hypothesis or explanation or proof is true? To him the 
Christianity in which he feels himself so blessed is ever 
true. If the paralytic experiences the beneficial shock of 
the electric spark, does he trouble himself whether Franklin 
or Rollet, or whether neither or both, was right in his 
theories of electricity ?”’ 

In the light of the questions which have distracted the 
Christian Church in, the last few years, Lessing’s little 
‘‘ Parable,” which shines like an emerald oasis in a desert 
of religious controversy, may also teach us a lesson. 


THE PARABLE 
A wise, active king of a great, great kingdom had in his 


‘capital a palace of immeasurable extent, of quite peculiar 


architecture. Immeasurable was the extent, because he 
in the same had gathered together all whom he used as 
helpers or instruments of his government. Peculiar was 
the architecture, for it was at variance with all accepted 
rules. But, nevertheless, it pleased and gave much prom- 
ise. It pleased, principally through the admiration which 
simplicity and greatness excite when they seem more to be 
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indifferent to riches and adornment dies to dis- 


pense with them. 
_ The whole palace stood, after many, many years, still in 
the same purity and completeness i in which the architect 
had left it after his last finishing touch; from the outside 
a little incomprehensible; within, everywhere light and 
harmony. Those who wished to be considered judges of 
architecture were especially offended by the outside, which 
was broken, here and there, by little and great, round and 
square, windows, but therefore had the more doors and 
gates of various forms and size. They could not under- 
stand how sufficient light could come through so few win- 
dows into so many apartments. It did not enter into the 
comprehension of these that the most eminent of the 
inhabitants of the palace received their light from above. 
They could not understand why so many and such a 
variety of entrances were necessary,since a great portal on 


each side would be much more convenient and would - 


serve the same purpose. For it did not enter into the 
-comprehension of these few critics that through these 
numberless little entrances every one who was called into 
the palace could, by the shortest and surest way, enter 
directly in when. the King had need of him. 

And so arose’ among the supposed judges many kinds of 
strife, which was generally led most violently by those who 
had little opportunity to see the innermost part of the pal- 
ace. 
first glance, thought would make a short end of the strife, 
but which all the more complicated it and furnished the 
richest nourishment to its most obstinate continuation. 
They believed, namely, that they had certain old ground 
principles which had been written down by the first archi- 
tects of the palace, and these fundamental principles were 
denoted by words and signs whose language and charac- 
teristics were as good as lost. 

Every one, therefore, explained these words and signs 
according to his own pleasure. Qne constructed out of these 
old fundamental principles a new one, according to his own 
standard, and this one or that one was not seldom so 
charmed with this new one that he not only swore by it him- 
_ self, but also persuaded some and compelled others to swear 
by it, too. Only afew said, How do these ground principles 
concern us ?—this or that is all one tous. It is enough 
that we experience every moment that the most loving wis- 
dom fills the whole palace, and that out of this nothing but 
beauty and order and benvolence spread themselves over 
the whole land. 

Many times it fared badly with these few ; for when they 
often, with smiling courage, sought a little closer illumina- 
tion of some peculiar fundamental principle, they were pro- 
claimed as incendiaries of the palace by those who had 
_ sworn by this principle. But they were not deterred by 
this misrepresentation, and therefore became more actively 
associated with those who worked in the innermost part of 
the palace, and had neither time nor desire to mix in the 
controversy, which to them was unimportant. 


One time, when the strife over the ground principles was 


not so much laid aside as slumbering, all at once, at mid- 
night, sounded the voice of the watchman—“ Fire! fire! 
In the palace!” Andwhat happened? Every one started 
from his couch, and every one, as if the fire were not in 
the palace, but in his own house, ran after the treasure 


which he believed he had—after his Ground Principle.- 


“ Let. us only save this!’ every one exclaimed. ‘“ The 
palace cannot really burn when this stands here.”’ 

And so every one ran with his Ground Principle upon 
the street, where, instead of hastening to the help of the 
palace, one would show to another in his Ground Principle 
where the palace would be supposed to burn. “See, 
neighbor, it will burn here ; here the fire would get the best 
headway ;” or, “‘ Much more here, neighbor, here!” ‘“‘ What 
are you both thinking of! It will burn here, certainly 
here !”” ‘ Whoever wishes can quench it here, but I will 
not!’ “AndI not here!” ‘And T not here!’ 


Over these busy brawlers the palace would have burnt 
down, if it could have burnt. 

But the terrified watchman had mistaken the Northern 
Light for the glow of a fire. 
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Also there was something there which they, at the 
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The Burning Bush 


A Sermon by Ian Maclaren (Rev. John Watson, M.A.).? 


__ The bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed.—Exodus iii., 2. 


If you wish to discover the source of a man’s strength, 
you must trace his life, with its environment of words and 
works, beyond busy cities and mountainous plains to some 
secluded and unpretending spot amid the everlasting hills. © 
The strength which comes from the secret place of God 
will be the inspiration of everything which he thinks and 
does, and everything which he hopes and suffers. No 
doubt, as years come and go, his life will reinforce itself 
from every quarter, and will cut its channel through many 
rocky obstacles; but every great life is at the beginning a 
jet from the heart of things, and on to the eternal sea will 
carry the flavor of that first freshness. Some felicitous 
phrase in a sermon has revealed the person of the Living 
Christ, as when an unknown monk lets the curtain drop 
from an Ascension. The word of God is spoken to the 
agonized heart while wrestling through the darkness unto 
the breaking of the day, as if God still walked with us in 
a garden; suddenly one stands in the presence of the 
Eternal, as if you had come out of a lighted supper-room 
into that awful silence under the dome of the blue sky. Or 
some sorrow filled the heart with tears, and made the. clear 
atmosphere through which we saw the distant horizon 
where earth and heaven met. No man will ever tell you 
what he has seen; no man is able to explain what happened 
to his soul; but the vision remains in all the after years— 


sometimes brighter and sometimes dimmer—and shall not. 


pass away till the last shadow departs, and the man knows 
even as he is known. 

What, for instance, was the secret of the life of Moses, 
who wrought for himself a monument more lasting than 
bronze in the creation of the Jewish people, and has left a 
deeper trace on human history than any other man save 
Jesus Christ? It was not his traditional piety, nor the 
natural nobility of his disposition, nor Egyptian culture, 
nor even the lessons that his mother taught him. The 
Moses we know was not born in Pharaoh’s palace; the 
Moses we know was created in the desert. He was made 
when he saw the bush burning and not consumed. Then 
the veil fell off his sight, and he saw the whole of this 
ordinary appearance of things transfigured. Nothing would 
ever discourage that man’s heart; nothing, after that, would 
ever daunt that man’s faith; below the deepest appear- 
ances of things and the fleeting shadow he caught, but for 
the briefest moment, the sheen of the divine presence. 
The very rocks of the desert contain to this man’s inspired 
vision the water of God, and the skies could drop manna 
to a hungry people. Across the desert he saw the land 
flowing with milk and with honey, and the distant view 
made him content to die. The seen is glorified by the 
inner light of the unseen, ‘“‘and every common bush” is — 


“afire with God.” 


Examine in the same way what one may call the potent 
lives in the history of the race. One takes the lives and 
finds that they obtain their color and direction, their lift, 
from a single moment of revelation. King Uzziah’s death- 
chamber, that satire on human power, is suddenly changed 
into a heavenly temple where Jehovah sits on a throne, and 
Isaiah rises out of that place to inspire the heart of his 
nation with an invincible confidence, and to consecrate 
them unto the Holy One of Israel. St. Peter is one day 
standing beside Jesus, the peasant preacher of Nazareth, 
and suddenly, as though through a rent in the garment of 
the man with whom he had lived and eaten and drank, he 
saw the spiritual splendor, and there and then acknowledged 
him as God. St. Paul is torn between the traditions of 
his past and the mysterious faith of this Jesus, when on the 
road he is secluded in a circle of light, and sees the 
heavenly vision, and passes out of that circle to preach the 
Lord unto the ends of the Roman world. St. John, after 
a long fellowship with Jesus, is flung like a dried seaweed 
on the coast of Patmos, and one day in the spirit he beholds 
the open heavens—which might still be open to men, but 


1 Reprinted from “ The New Age” (London). 
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they are not Johns—and he sees the Lord at the right 
hand of God, and when he came out of that great moment 
he wrote the epic of righteousness; moments that come 
suddenly and moments that go swiftly—for one could not 
live upon that level—but moments that leave their afterglow 
upon the ordinary world. : 
Understand, there is sight and there is vision. Not only 
are they different as the east from the west, but without 
vision no man can hope to enjoy and to have a strong life. 
What, for instance, is the testimony of sight? The weary 
round of suffering and the impenetrable and silent veil that 
falls at the close of life. .That is what sight gives us: not 
very cheery. What does vision give us? The purpose of 
the Eternal all down the ages, so that, though no man hath 
seen Him, we.can feel the sweep of His garment in Provi- 
dence, the print of His footsteps in the annals of the race, 
the great discipline of suffering for the soul, the constant 
environment of the spiritual life in a man’s life, and, beyond, 


the long vista of eternal life. Sight gives us what appears, 


the shadow of the substance. Vision gives us what is, the 
heart of things. Sight gives you the means; vision gives 
you the whole—the goal to which all things are tending. 
The world that can be seen, handled, and measured, that 
is the sphere of sight. 

There is that which eye doth not see, nor ear hear, or 


- enter into the heart of man; that is the sphere of vision. 


It is what ought to be; it is what will be; it is what is 


already in the idea of God. Perhaps you hesitate and say 


within your heart—and it is very reasonable—Is it safe to 
make this great assumption? We know what fact is—what 
we see and hear; and the fact is very sad and very dreary 
in outlook, and incapacitating. The other is a lovely 
dream—is it well to insist on dreams? Suppose we try to 
settle that by taking as an illustration the Man in whom 
the real and the ideal blended and are forever united. 
Suppose we just center our thoughts on Jesus Christ, who 
links the unseen world and the present world. Suppose 
you had stood on the road between Pilate’s judgment-hall 
and Calvary. Christ passes, and you notice how the cross 
is weighing him to the ground, and how his weakness is 
already anticipating death. Some one speaks to you and 
points the moral : “‘ Here was a peasant of Galilee, who had 
a gift for religion, and his fellow-countrymen have given 
him over to the Roman law; he will be crucified, and 
that will be the end.” But imagine there had been a dreamer 
there, and he had taken you aside and said: “I have heard 
what that man says; he can see nothing except with his 
eyes. But Jesus hath spoken words that will never die, 
words that will be remembered when all the books that are 
now in this world have been put upon the shelf. I tell 


you that when the Roman Empire is forgotten, that Man 


shall be sitting upon his throne.” And it has come to pass. 
What about the real now, and what about the dream now? 

_ Have you ever seen one of the pictures of the new and 
decadent art—a realistic Crucifixion? There are just two 
common beams of wood standing about seven feet high, 


_ and a poor Jewish peasant nailed upon the wood. Do you 


notice all the groups so carefully painted ?—every little bit 


of color is right in the priest’s garments, and the arms of 


the Roman soldiers have been taken carefully from books 
of antiquities. It is a photograph of the Crucifixion. But 
you do not feel it is right, and yet you cannot tell what is 
wrong. Come now, look at this. Here is another Cruci- 
fixion. The cross is nearly as high as the wall of this 
church, and the man hanging there is full of majesty, 
although his face is in the shadow because no man can 
paint it. The priests and the soldiers and the rabble are 
Swept away, and at the cross there kneels St. Mary Magda- 
lene, the Virgin, St. John, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. 
Jerome. How preposterous, says the matter-of-fact man. 
Some of those people were not born then. But there is 
something more preposterous. The landscape of the scene 
is not the Holy Land, it is the land of Italy; and on the 


little hills are churches with their campaniles, and I can 


almost hear their Angelus. Yet here is what happened. 
The other things are but a passing show and appearance. 


This is what happened ; he is eternally crucified, eternally 


triumphant, seated forever in the heart of the Church. 
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Dogmatism? But nowI give you my proof. My first 
proof is God, and the second proof is Jesus Christ. There 
are moments that come td us when we see the kingdom 
of God and imagine it to be actually existent—where all 
men are brave and:all women are pure, where every flower 
comes to bloom and every fruit to ripeness. 

When a thought like that comes into a man’s mind, 
where does it come from? Is there any doubt? Where 
does all the light in the world come from except from the 
sun? God thinks’our thoughts before we think them, and 
if God thinks things like that, are they not to be done? 
Thought and action with the Eternal arethe same. We say, 
*‘ This is too good to be true.”” But remember what a cer- 
tain writer has said—I think it was George Macdonald, I am 
not sure—we ought to say that “it is so good that it mus? 
be true.” _My second proof is Jesus. Jesus is open to many 
kinds of criticism; but there is one criticism that we wel- 
come, one criticism from which we will never defend him 
—it is that he was ideal. When a man says to me, he 
lived such a life as no man can ever live, it is so perfect, , 
so beautiful; when he says he laid down principles that 
never can be carried out in the commonwealth, they are so 
heavenly, I like to hear him. Not lived? One man has 


_ lived, at any rate—Jesus himself. One man has imagined — 


a kingdom where these things shall be the law—Jesus him- 
self; and when I see Jesus, I see the shape and form of 
the human race. 

To apply this. We are living at the close of the century, © 
and the last years of the century are suffering from the 
decrepitude and from the failings of old age. The blood 
of the century is running thin and cold, and the hopes of 
the century are few and dark. There is no great poet left 
us; there is no great novelist left us ; there isno man now | 
for the coming of whose new book we hunger and thirst, or 
which would cause us to make preparations that we might 
sit up all night to read it to the breaking of the day. These 
men are gone, and smaller men are in their places. Science 
herself, which had a career of such singular success and 
glory, is not making great advances now, but is rather 


gathering up the fruit of earlier discoveries. No wonder 


there are men who are cynical; no wonder literature is pes- 
simistic; no wonder an able writer, who published his book 
and died, declared that there are no more conquests for 
science and literature, no more achievements for the human 
race. There is only one institution on the face of the earth 
to-day that carries the dew of her youth, and that is. Chris- 
tianity. I do not mean the Christianity which is engaged 
simply in criticism, however useful these exercises may be ; 
there is no heart fora manthere. I do not mean either 
the Christianity which is peddling away with questions as 
to how long a man is to work and how much he is to get, 


for men with spirit want to work every moment, and ask 


only the reward of having done their duty; there is no 
inspiration there. I mean the old Christianity and the | 
first Christianity, the Christianity that centers around the 
person of the Son of God; the Christianity with the 
lifted head and the eternal sunshine upon herface. There 


are old men here to whom it is no matter how the century © 


ends, for they have to do with the land where the centuries 
have passed away. There are some here who are past 
middle age; but I speak to you young men before whom © 
life is stretching far. If you despair of the life of the race, 
of yourselves and the future that is stretching before you, 
you had better die at once.. It is that which enfeebles a 
man, that which makes a man yield to fleshly sins. There 
is no future forhim. Climb the mast, climb the mast till 
you are out of the mists and sea fog that lie on the surface 
of the water; climb to the top, and you will see that mar- 
velous spectacle of the spiritual world stretching far into 


the distant blue of the sea, and near at hand the sunshine 


on the vessel of sweet content. I do not say that any man 
can remain at the top of the mast; you will have to come 
down again. But how differently will you come down after 
a glimpse of Eternity! You will come down to work in the 
vessel that passes through many shoals, assured that the 
shadows may disappear, and you will see the kingdom of 
God in its glorious brightness where the sun is shining upon 
us evermore. 
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Interior Decoration 
As a Profession for Women 
_ By Candace Wheeler 
In Two Parts—Part I. 


There is no profession that, at first thought, seems so 
natural and appropriate a one for women as that of interior 
decoration ; but perhaps the very appropriateness of it to a 
woman’s usual capacity may be misleading and mischiev- 
ous, since it is very likely to prevent the serious and com- 
prehensive study without which no profession can be 
worthily followed or its practice genuinely respected. 

Interior decoration, at its best, certainly demands very 
varied and exact knowledge. A man or woman may paint 
pictures or model statues which deal with the emotions of 
nature or the vicissitudes of life, and the work may be 
absolutely complete as a picture or statue, appealing to 
human feeling and gaining entire approval from art-lovers, 


even where the author of it has the gifts or genius of the 


artist without the wider education demanded by other pro- 
fessions. But the decorative artist must have the artistic 
gift or ability in all its phases; must understand form, and 
be able both to draw and model it; he must have what is 
called the color sense very highly developed, and, in addi- 
tion to these gifts and their attendant knowledge, ‘he must 
have an exhaustive familiarity with the literature of the 
art, and a knowledge of its practice extending back through 
all the varied styles of centuries and periods and genera- 
tions. 

I am often asked the question, “Is decoration a good 
field or profession for women?” and I can readily answer, 
“Certainly it is! if women will educate themselves for it.” 
But what would you think of a painter who proposed to 
paint a picture without preliminary training, not only in 
drawing and perspective, but in methods and mediums? 
And yet he could do this far more easily, because his work 


is individual and independent, than the decorator can - 


make a good interior without wide knowledge and well- 
directed study. And this is because the work of the latter 
must supplement and follow, must in fact be a part of that 
_ of the educated architect. 


- It is necessary for the decorator to be cultivated in the | 


same line with the architect to properly follow and combine 
the work, for where the two stand as widely apart as 
education and ignorance might place them, the work must 
necessarily be incongruous and unworthy. 

_ Of course I am speaking now of real excellence, of 
decoration as an a7¢ and not as a pretty arrangement of 
curtains, carpets, and furniture, which are more or less in 
harmony with each other in color, and more or less good in 
shape, design, and manufacture ; this sort of thing means 
interior arrangement, and not interior decoration, or deeo- 
rative art. 

Any ordinarily clever woman can arrange her own home 
in a way to “make the most of it;” she can bring pictures 
and books and personal and household belongings into an 
agreeable ensemble ; and, if she is blest with what is popu- 
larly known as “an eye for color,” she will be able to 
make a home interior enjoyable to her friends and good 


to live with. But that is quite another thing from an 


interior containing treasures of art in every line of human 
capacity, so disposed of as to make a perfect mosaic of 
excellence; or even from an interior in which there are a 
few such things, and which must be on a plane of supe- 
riority with a successful effort of the architect. 

Every man who builds a house wishes to employ the 
‘best architect within his reach or means—the man who 
iknows the most of his art, and knows how best to adapt it 
to the patticular problem presented to him. If it is a 
grand housé, or a small domestic nest, the cleverest archi- 
tect will make the clearest distinction in his treatment of 
these two widely different requirements, and he will do it 
‘because he zs the cleverest man. 


follows him in his work, should know how to adapt his 
treatment to the same conditions. 

Now, truth compels me to confess that the man deco- 
rator if he is not a mere man of trade, as many of them, 
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_ understandingly or conscientiously than the woman. 
haps this is because he is more widely educated, and’is 
~ less interested in and impressed’ by individual things ; he 


So the decorator, who » 


alas ! eeicaa follow the purpose of the architect more 
Per- 


has less enthusiasm for objects, he feels them less strongly. 
This latter fact, which should result in an immense advan- 
tage to the woman, is an absolute disadvantage until she 
has learned to generalize and not to particularize; and | 
practical generalization comes from knowledge and train- 


ing—from power to subordinate things to effects. 


There is no doubt that interior decoration is a true field 
for the woman artist, but it requires the gifts of the artist 
as well as those of the woman, and it requires much special 
training. 

The apparently instinctive knowledge which women have 
of textiles, and which men have not; the intimate knowl- 
edge of the conveniences of domestic life—conveniences 
which may also be used as factors in a scheme of beauty— 
are great advantages to women who make this choice of a 
profession. The difficulty is that it is chosen by many 
who have not the remotest idea of its ultimate require- 
ments, and who fancy that alittle gilding here and there, and 
a little touch of harmonizing color in curtains and carpets, 
make up the whole duty and business of the decorator ; 
when, in fact, the real decorator should be competent’ to 
compare and apply all the interior ornament of the house, 


to draw the detail of frieze or cornice or ceiling, to design 
chandeliers and fixtures, to select and direct the metal- 


work required for chimney-places, the hardware of locks 


and keys and doors, and the thousand and one details of 


a house after the work of the architect is completed and it 
stands in effect a finished building. And when these -de- 
tails are complete, there is the question of color and appro- 
priate decoration for ceilings and walls—for treatment 
which will distinguish each room and commend it to. its 
own proper use, giving dignity to halls and drawing-rooms, 
ease and cheerfulness to the family rooms, and the suggest- 
iveness of their several uses to the dining-room and library. 

_ Some of the furniture may have to be designed, and all 
must be selected to suit the styles or periods indicated by 
the architect in the fashion of the house as well as: ‘the 
pecuniary ideas of the house-owners. 

It will be seen that here is a large demand for educated 
ability outside of the artistic feeling, which women are apt 
to consider the only necessary stock-in-trade nece for 
the interior decorator. It is not to be wondered at‘that 
this idea that natural good taste is the only necessary 
equipment of the decorator obtains so largely, because it 
is only very recently that the thorough decorative artist 
has made his appearance. Before that the paper-hanger 
and painter, the cabinet-maker, upholsterer, and the carpet 
salesman divided the honors between them, and made 
interjors not always or perhaps often to the satisfaction of 
the refined householder, but quite as good as could be 
expected without unity of purpose or guiding skill or 
knowledge. 

Now, with the improved results of what are rightly called 
artistic manufactures, both in wall-papers and general 
house-furnishings, and with the general diffusion of art 
knowledge, and the instinctive color sense of Americans, 
many a house is made beautiful by the selection and choice 
of some one in the family who possesses in a high degree 


' the feeling for harmony and subordination which makes 


the perfect home. This is what occurs in most homes of 
moderate cost where the family are characterized by gen- 
eral cultivation ; but there are a large number of homes 
belonging to the “well-to-do” members of society who 
have none of this general cultivation, and are well aware of 
their own lack of it. They can appreciate what they see 
in other houses, but how the result is attained is and 
remains a profound mystery to them. 7 
Here is the natural field of the woman decorator. ‘The 
woman with cultivation and taste and an instinct for arrange- 
ment, even without special education, is. entirely competent 
for this limited field. But why should she not be educated 


‘for wider work, since even this easy duty would be so much 


more easily and satisfactorily performed with wider and 
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the less, and the woman whose knowledge is founded upon 
principles instead of small facts and experiments does her 
work far more safely and successfully. 
Bird Day 

By A. E. Winship 

Are special days mere fads, useless if not vicious, or 
is there something inspiring in their observance? The 
answer will depend not a little upon the habit of mind of 
him who answers ; and yet the cold facts show that Wash- 
ington’s Birthday voices with much effect the deep patri- 
otic ardor for the children, as does Memorial Day for 
adults. Christmas has come to gladden all hearts, and 
now Arbor Day has led to the planting of tens of thousands 
of trees, intensifying love for and care of plants and trees. 
He must be Bourbonish indeed who does not see in all of 
these days an assured influence for good. 

What are the prospects of Bird Day? Its birth was sig- 
nificant. Pennsylvania is supposed to be the best State in 
the Union for the study of birds, certainly the best State 
east of the Rockies, the variety being the largest and their 
universality the greatest because of the mountains, woods, 
and waters, the north and south climate keeping them 
there for the longest time. Oil City is one of the best- 
located cities in the State for the accessibility of birds, but 
she is even more fortunate in having had for many years 
a scholarly superintendent, in whom philosophy and science, 
sense and sentiment, are rarely blended, so that the pupils 
know more about birds, and nature generally, and love 
their companionship more, than those of almost any other 
city. After several years of genuine study of the songsters 
in their native haunts, observing, reading, drawing, paint- 
ing, talking, and writing about them, Mr. Babcock focused 
the work on the first Friday in May, 1894, with such suc- 
cess that the day is sure to be very generally observed. 

It is by far the best movement yet started in the interest 
of “our dumb animals,” all of whom will be kindly treated 
by the child that loves birds. This ought to be true in 
theory; it is true in fact. It is the best way to “trans- 
figure ” the study from books, pictures, and stuffed speci- 
mens to the living thing. It awakens an interest and 
creates an enthusiasm that is sure to last through May 
and June into the vacation—and there is no greater school 
problem than the utilizing of vacation for the profit of the 
coming year’s work without the study of books and the 
staying indoors. Arbor Day began this good work, but 
Bird Day is needed to perfect it. To many a child a dog 
or cat is more interesting for a longer time than a rose or 
a lily; to such a one a bird is more fascinating than a 
tree; and to all each object is more attractive if the bird 
and its nest, its eggs and its young, are in the tree than 
when taken separately. 

The genuine artistic enjoyment of beautiful colors, ex- 
quisite feathers, and rapturous bird-notes can be only for 
those who learn to appreciate them while the eye is sensi- 
tive, the ear elastic with youth, and the mind plastic for 
the development of power and heightening of effect in cell 
and fiber. Bird Day bids fair to do for the mind, the eye, 
the ear, the sympathies, the affections, the character, more 
than any other special day has done for the child or the 
community; but it needs something more than the school 
and the teacher—it needs the enlisted sympathy of the 
best brains and hearts in the community. 

Let the merchants adorn their stores with as much zeal 
as they will when these boys, older grown, are wrestling 
with each other in football. Let them at least fly the red, 
white, and blue, and wreathe in flowers or leaves Bird Day. 
Let the woman’s club—there will soon be no city er town 
without such an institution—devote an after-four-o’clock 
session to this subject in its most delightful fashion. 
Why may it not give an afternoon tea—they are mar- 
velously inexpensive—to the school-children of the com- 
munity, the young ladies who serve being designated as 
“bluebird,” “robin redbreast,” “goldfinch,” “snowbird,” 
“ chickadee,” etc.? Let the churches make the Sunday a 
Bird Day, the sermon being: upon kindness to animals, and 
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kindred themes suggested by some one of the multitude of 
much-neglected bird texts of Scripture; and the evening 


. might be a Sunday-school continuance of the same topic. 


The day-school, which is really the only focus for the 
common interests of all the homes, has almost no attention 
from mercantile, social, or church life. Here is an oppor- 
tunity, a grand opportunity ; why may it not be universally 
improved from May 6th to 12th, this year? There must 
be fresh songs, school and Sunday-school exercises, and 
every accessory for the enrichment of the occasion. — 


A Co-operative Employment Bureau 


One of the first attempts, if not the first attempt, of edu- 
cated, intelligent housekeepers to solve the domestic servant 
question by co-operation is the establishment of the Co- 
operative Employment Bureau by leading women of New 
York City. The Outlook advocated more than a year ago 
the establishment of some such experiment, believing then, 
as now, that success must follow so greatly needed and 
practical an attempt to raise the standards of character and 
skill, so positive a record of mistress and maid, as such a 
bureau. must in time become. | 

The following circular has been received by many house- 
keepers in New York, bearing the names of leading women : 


Dear Madam: 

The organization of a Co-operative Employment Bureau is 
contemplated, and the above ladies are interested in the success 
of the undertaking. ee 

Your name as an annual subscriber is earnestly desired. The 
subscription of $6 will entitle you to the use of the Bureau, and a 
reduction of the fee generally asked, viz., $1.50, instead of $2.50. 

Employees obtaining situations through this Bureau will be 
charged seventy-five cents for each registration. _ 

It is desired, if you intend to become a subscriber, that you 
will make your check payable to V. Hadden, Treasurer, and 
address it to Mrs. Harold F. Hadden, 204 Madison Avenue, 
before May I. | 
- The subscriptions will be ased for defraying necessary current 
expenses, and the surplus, if any, will be laid aside and used 
later for a training-school. | ae 

In case the money subscribed should not reach a sum large 
enough to warrant the starting of this Bureau by September next, 
your subscription will be refunded. 

The managers in charge of the Employment Bureau will, if 
desired, personally investigate the references of all employees, 
for which investigation an extra fee of fifty cents will be charged. 

The Co-operative Employment Bureau, when in operation, — 
will provide for its patrons teachers, governesses, companions, 
readers, and household servants. | , 

Reliable trained nurses, with certificates from prominent phy- 
sicians, can be secured at any hour of the day or night by send- © 
ing to the Bureau. ' | 
_ It is earnestly desired that each and every subscriber will 
co-operate. | 

By sending to the Bureau all employees whom subscribers can 
recommend, the enterprise will be greatly helped. 

An early reply will greatly oblige those interested. 


Mrs. H. F. Hadden has consented to act as Treasurer, 
and accompanying the circular is a blank to be filled out 
by subscribers. It is as follows: 


Mrs. H. F. Hadden, 204 Madison Avenue: — | 
Dear Madam—Please find inclosed my subscription to the Co-operative 
Employment Bureau. 


The whole success of the Bureau depends on the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the housekeepers who become sub- 
scribers to the Bureau. It will require the united efforts 
of those working to solve this problem to make the Bureau 
accomplish what is entirely possible. The money is the 
first consideration, then the entering of applicants’ names by 
former employers. The name of a domestic entered on 
the books of this Bureau should be the guarantee of char- 
acter and skill. The Bureau might perhaps better have 
followed the plan of prospective stock-selling, each sub- 
scriber agreeing to pay $6 on notification that the necessary 
amount had all been subscribed. : 
There is hope now that the domestic servant question 
will be placed on a business basis. A servant who .nder- 
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stands that her character and skill insure her a written 
record that means a place secured in a home of the best 
character will endeavor to merit that enrollment. 


The surest incentive to honorable relations for mistress > 


and maid is a common center of interest, which is, at the 
same time, the promise of solving the question of supply 
and demand. This Co-operative Employment Bureau is 


the standard of measurement for mistress and maid; con- 


stant changes will stamp both, or either. | 

The whole question of domestic service is one that has 
been left subject to moods, often without the restraint of 
principle. This Bureau means intelligent, concerted effort 
to solve the problem through business principles ignored, 


in the majority of cases, by either employer or employed. 


The establishment of this Bureau does not mean the 
millennium in our homes, nor the disappearance of that 
anomaly of home life, the family hotel. It does mean an 
attempt to raise the standards of character and skill in a 
field of employment where the conditions are peculiarly 
delicate—where the natural laws of commercial’ relations 
_ have not been operative; a field where dishonorable rela- 
tions have existed, where sentimentality has controlled 
truth, and criminal good nature has given approval to dis- 
honesty and ignorance; where unreasonable demands have 
been tolerated on both sides; and, worse than all, a field of 
employment where no distinction has been made in wages, 
the “ greenhorn ” entering into direct competition with the 
girl who has given years of service. 

Doubtless the personal relations that must follow the 
necessary business intercourse between the managers of 
this Bureau and the applicants for positions under it will 
go far toward bringing about a better understanding on 
both sides, and result in an adjustment of difficulties hith- 
erto unsolvable for lack of the intelligent concentration of 
many minds. ‘ 


| 
The Relation of Foods to Work 


We wish again to call attention to the important work 


done by the United States Government, through the Agri- 


cultural Department, for the benefit of housekeepers. 
Another bulletin has just been issued on “ Foods: Nutritive 
Value and Cost,” by W. O. Atwater, Ph.D. . The pro- 
gressive housekeeper will send for this bulletin, No. 23, 
at once. 

We are learning that the economy of foods is not a matter 
of dollars and cents only. It is the amount of returns on 
the money spent in strength, in nerve-power, in brain- 
power, that is important. The true housekeeper endeav- 
ors to know how much strength, heat, fat, energy, she buys 
in meat, flour, vegetables, and the chemical results of heat 
applied to foods. She prefers to preserve the health of 
her family to curing disease; she knows the waste that 
illness involves; the old-time shield and protector of con- 
science that threw the responsibility of disease on God has 
been dissolved by science. We know what follows if the 
body is not well nourished, if the air breathed is not kept 
pure. The relation between drains and fevers is no longer 
a mysterious dispensation of Providence. Good health is 
now recognized as the combination of inheritance, environ- 
ment, food, and a just knowledge of ability, strength, and 
self-control. The educated woman to-day is not the woman 
who knows poetry, history, art, and literature only, but 
she who adds to these things a knowledge of sanitation, 
hygiene, and foods, and who applies her. knowledge to the 
business of living. 

Professor Atwater says in this new bulletin : “ A quart of 
milk, three-quarters of a pound of moderately fat beef—sir- 
loin steak, for instance—and five ounces of wheat flour, all 
contain about the same amount of nutritive material; but 
we pay different prices. for them, and they have different 
_ values for nutriment. The milk comes nearest to being a 
perfect food. It contains all of the different kinds of nutri- 
tive materials that the body needs. Bread made from the 
wheat flour will support life. 
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It contains all of the neces- | 
Sary ingredients for nourishment, but not in the proportions . 


best adapted for ordinary use. A man might live on beef 
alone, but it would be a very one-sided and imperfect diet- 
But meat and bread together make the essentials of a 
healthful diet. Such are the facts of experience. The 
advancing science of later years explains them. This 
explanation takes into account, not simply the quantities 
of meat and bread and milk and other materials which we 
eat, but also the nutritive ingredients or ‘ nutrients’ which. 
they contain.” 

True economy consists in buying the least quantity of 
waste. We grow more careful in buying foods as we learn 
what proportion of foods we buy is. necessarily waste. 
Professor Atwater says: “The proportions of refuse are 
from eight to ten per cent. in a round of beef, about four-- 


_ teen per cent. in eggs, eighteen per cent. in a leg of mut- 
ton, forty per cent. in chicken, and fifty per cent. or more 


in some kinds of fish. In such food materials as milk,. 
flour, and bread, there is, of course, no refuse.” 

We should scorn the business man who did not study to 
run his business with the least possible loss. If he put his 
money in machinery, we should expect that, if he wished to- 
make money on his investment, he would see to it not only 
that his machinery yielded the greatest amount of product, 
but also that the best intelligence at his command should be 
used to protect the machinery from useless wear and tear. 
Its product would not be produced by its own destruction. 
Nor would its product be turned out in intervals of activity 
followed by intervals of idleness made necessary by break-- 
downs from overwork or neglect. Repairs are made out 
of profits made on products. 

_ Work done in ill health is sometimes good work, but 
rarely. Even then, who can say how much better that 
work would have been if the producer had been in perfect 


health ? 


It is this close relation between that machine, the body,,. 
the care it receives, and the work it does, that makes the 
question of foods so important, so imperative, so worthy the: 
best intelligence of evéry housekeeper. | 


Hidden Cities 
By M. E. Saffold 


Give the names of the places mentioned : 


In beginning our journey, we will start from a city 
Where the men are all wise, the women all witty. 
They call it the Hub (1)—you every one know it. 


Thence to the City of Elms (2), which lies just below it. 


Through the Land of Steady Habits (3) away to big Gotham (4)r 
So great and so rich you can’t reach to the bottom 

Of its wealth and its power. Now, right on our way, 

Lies the City of Churches (5), where we make but short stay ; 
For, after the Brotherly Love city (6), before the day closes, 
We must speed on our way to the City of Roses (7) ; 

Take a look at the City of Distances Magnificent (8), 

Where we count that our time most worthily is spent. 

Now, aboard of the train that we know never waits, 

We all take our seats for the City of Straits (9). 

We are blown from the blustering, great Windy City (10) 

To the Monumental City (11), which to miss would be pity. 
The handsome Gate City (12) we take on our route, 

Then circle the Crescent (13) as we turn right about. 

And by the City of Rocks (14) take our flight to the ocean 

To see the Golden Gate City (15), which is quite to our notion. 
By the City of Violated Treaty (16), far over the sea, 

To the City of Palaces (17) our way must now be. 

Through the City of Victory (18), by the City of Masts (19), 
To the City of the Violet Crown (20) we'll speed while day lasts, 
Not forgetting Auld Reekie (21), nor the Bride of the Sea (22), 
Nor the City of Flowers (23), nor Sweet Little Paris (24). 

Then back to Columbia (25), the land we love best, 

The true home of freedom, of peace, and of rest. 
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For the Little People — 


Spring’s New Dress 
“ Let me come in! Let mecome in!” 
Softly tapping, says gentle Spring. 
“Let me come now, and soon I will wear 
My pretty new dress, all green and fair— 
A pale green trimmed with the prettiest 
flowers, 
That I’m keeping for April’s christening 
showers. 


It has plumes of white, and dots of gold, 


And bunches of lilac in every fold ; 
There are circles of blue in the shaded 


«greens, 
With little gold points peeping over the — 


rims. 
Oh, the daintiest dress you may ever behold 
Is the = I will wear when I’m scarce a month 
old! 
And the very air will softly caress 
And whisper sweet things of my pretty new 


dress.” 
—Child Garden. 


A Lunch Guest 
By Annie Wiilis McCullough 


Ned was the dearest little canary-bird in 
the world. At least that is what his mistress, 
Julie, thought, and all the family agreed with 
h 


er. 

It happened that Ned was taking his bath 
among the plants in the dining-room. There 
was nothing he liked better than to have his 
tub set on a flower-pot, in the midst of the 
green things growing in the sunny window, and 
then, when his cage door was opened, to fly 
with acurve and flutter down, plump! into 
the clear water. He would dry himself and 
preen his feathers sitting on the top of a pic- 
ture-frame, where no one could disturb him. 

On this day, just as he had finished his bath 
and toilet, it was lunch-time. Only Julie and 
her mother were at the table, so they let Ned 
‘stay up on the picture-frame. But he didn’t 
‘stay there long. 

“Chirp, chirp !” he said, and flew down to 
ithe table. 

“Oh, mamma, he’s come to take lunch with 
us !” cried Julie. “ What will you have to eat, 
Ned ?” 

“Chirp!” called Ned. 

Julie then gently put a bit of bread down near 
‘him, and he hopped close to it and began to eat. 

“ Have some sugar, Ned?” Julie took a 
little in a spoon and pushed it to where he 
‘could reach it. He was very fond of sugar. 

_ “Chirp! chirp!” he cried, after tasting it. 

“ Now a little water, dear,” said her mother. 
“« Empty the pink saltcellar and fill it with water, 
to see if he will drink it.” Which was just 
‘what he did, and then he chirped his thanks. 

Lastly they gave him a bit of apple to peck 
:at; and then, his meal over, he flew back to 
his frame. 

Julie had never enjoyed a lunch guest so 
much before, so Ned is sure to be invited 


-again. 


The Little King of Spain 


The little King of Spain, after all, must have 
a rather dull time of it, for you know he can- 
not have playmates as other little boys can. 
He really cannot play freely with his own sis- 
ter. He has a rocking-horse covered with the 
skin of a real pony, and a beautiful black cat 
named Perrito, and these two are his greatest 
‘comforts. The Queen mother dearly loves 
her little son, and seems to understand that 
ven a king must have some boys with him to 
make fun. You cannot play tag all alone, or 
duck on a rock, or leap-frog; and I suppose 
that boys, even king boys, like these games, or 
other games that are full of life and activity 
and fun. .So the wise Queen mother got up a 
whole regiment of boys, four hundred and fifty, 
and put them in uniform, and now the King 
plays soldier. The King is: the commander, 
and you know that that is fun. Why, it is 
fun to be commander of four little boys with 
newspaper caps and paper /swords, and what 


fun it must be to be leader of four hundred | 


and fifty boys in real uniform, with a real band 
at the head, and to have space to practice in! 
And while this.is a game, it really is partly an 
education, for the young King in time must be 
the leader of troops, and he is learning now 
how to command; and the beautiful part of it 
is that his little soldiers love him. One who 
knows says that they love him so well that 
when they become men they would choose 
him for a leader, if they hadachoice. That is, 


that if the King were chosen by ballot, as the 


President of the United States is, these little 
boys would choose to have Alfonso for King. 


The Dog, the Boy, and the Bag 


You have often seen a dog carry a basket 
or a pail, or even a newspaper folded up. I 
knew a big dog who would find his master’s 
slippers, picking them out from among a dozen 
pairs put in a pile to test him. This same 
dog would find his master’s umbrella, and 
carry it blocks to his office. The other day I 
heard of a little dog who had been taught to 
carry things for his mistress. He was a little 
poodle. One day his mistress was going out 
shopping, and she put down on a chair a small 
bag in which was some jewelry. Just then 
she left the room. Fido came in, concluded 
there was some work for him to do, and took 
the bag in his mouth and ran out the front 
door. He carried the bag blocks, to the house 
of his mistress’s friend, where he left it at the 
tront door. 

The mistress was frightened when she came 
back and found the bag had disappeared ; she 
thought a thief had taken it, and notified the 
police, who began hunting for the thief. A 
small boy had seen the dog carrying the bag. 
Whether the dog acted guiltily, or whether 
the bag seemed too big for such a small dog 
to carry, I do not know, but the boy followed 
the dog, and when he left the bag the boy 
took it and followed the dog back, giving the 


bag to its owner. 


I wish I knew whether Fido ever learned 
that he had done wrong. 


Grandma-Land 


There’s a wonderful country far away, 
And its name is Grandma-Land ; 
*Tis a beautiful, glorious, witching place, 
With grandmas on every hand. 
Everywhere you may look or go, 
Everywhere that the breezes blow, 
Just grandmammas! Just grandmammas! 


In this wonderful country far away, 
here grandmammas abide, 
In this beautiful, witching Grandma-Land, 
The good things wait on every side— 
Jam and jelly-cake heaped in piles ; 
Tarts and candy ’round for miles; 
Just good things here! Just good things 
there ! 


In this wonderful country far, afar, 
Where blow the candy breezes, 
In this beautiful, glorious pudding-land, 
Each child does just as he pleases. 
All through the night, all through the 


day, 
Every single child has his way. 
Each his own way! Just as he pleases! 


In this wonderful country far away— 
In this gorgeous grandma clime — 
When tired children can eat no more, 
There are stories of “Once on a Time.” 
Stories are told and songs are sung 
Of when the grandmammas_ were 
young,— 
“Once on a Time!” 


To this wonderful country far, afar, 
. Where only good things stay, 
To this beautiful, glorious Grandma-Land 
Good children only find the way. . | 
But when they sleep and when the 
_ dream, 
Away they float on the gliding stream 
To Grandma-Land! To Grandma-Land! 


—FHarper’s Young People. 


“ Well, Let Me See!” | 


Turk and the Rabbit 
‘An English gentleman tells the following 


‘story. He was walking with his father and 


their dog Turk, a handsome retriever, when 
they met the man who had charge of the © 
grounds through which they were walking, and 
he went with them. Suddenly Turk discov- 
ered a rabbit in the fence. The stones were 
removed and Turk caught the rabbit, which was 
killed and given to the manager of the grounds. 
This was right, as all game on those grounds 
was the property of the owner. The man- 
ager put the rabbit into the pocket of his 
shooting-jacket, and all walked on. When this 
gentleman and his father got home, Turk was 
not to befound. About two hours afterward a 
great cloud of dust was seen on the road. When 
it came near enough, it was discovered to be 
Turk dragging the manager’s shooting-jacket, 
in the pocket of which was the rabbit. Turk 
had followed the man with the rabbit home, 
and lay beside him until he took off his 
shooting-jacket, when Turk seized it in his 
mouth and ran for home as fast as he could, 
and laid the jacket at the feet of his master. © 
Turk had killed the rabbit, and he believed 
that it belonged to his master. He did not 
know what men considered right. ; 


The Plumes 


The birds of paradise 
In white and silver go, 

And when they shed the white feather 
There falleth down the snow. 


The birds of paradise 
Wear wings of living green, 

And when they drop the wing-feather 
The days of spring begin. 


The birds of paradise 

_ With rosy plumes are shod, 

And when floats down the rose-feather 
The roses are abroad. | 3 


The birds of paradise, isis 
Their crests are gold and light, __ 
And when sails down the gold feather, 

Lo, autumn burning bright! 


Who saw the spring to wake? 
The first rose bud or bloom? 
Between the sunset and the dawn 

Fell down a sheeny plume. 


Who saw the leaf turn gold? 
The first swallow to go? 
But all have seen the white feather 
_ Wherewith the world hath snow. 
—Fall Mall Gazette. 


The Lonesome Drake 


A strange story about ducks comes from the > 
South. A gentleman owned a duck and a 
drake that had grown old together.- One day 
the duck was badly injured, and was put in a 
pen for protection. The drake sat about the 
pen watching his companion, and plainly show- 
ing his anxiety. The duck died and the drake 
lost all interest in his other companions, and 
in a few days he grew ill and also died. 

Ducks look stupid, and when they run they 
are very funny objects; but if they can love 
each other and feel sorry when one is hurt, and 
grieve so much for a companion,as to die of 
loneliness, they are worth special attention and 
care we should protect them. 


A Helpful Book _ 
It has been the fashion of late years to have 


men and women who write books tell of the 
books that helped them. A man out West, 


‘ who is prominent, was asked what books 
- helped him, and he answered: “ Webster’s 


Dictionary first; I often sat on it when I was 
a little. chap at the dinner-table.” But it is 
doubtful if he would have become so promi- 
nent a man if he had not made some other 
use of it. . | 
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ane Religious World 


The Citalontie of Union Theo- 
neem Seminary for the year 
94 and ’95 has just been issued. 
The number of students is practically unchanged from that of 
the last year, 142 being enrolled. This is encouraging to the 
friends of the liberal movement in the Presbyterian denomination, 
since these numbers have been maintained in spite of strenuous 


Progress 
Union Theological Seminary 


efforts on the part of ultra-conservative Presbyteries to prevent 


young men attending Union. It is even more significant in face 
of the so-called boycott of the Seminary by the General Assem- 
bly, in refusing Union students the aid of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Indeed, this form of attack upon the Seminary has re- 
sulted in direct benefit to the institution. Friends of the Seminary 
_ have made good to the students the stipends thus taken from 
them, and the Directors charged with the care of this newly 
raised fund are without any trammels from the Board of Educa- 
tion as to the method of its distribution. For the direct better- 
ment of the students they have prescribed two conditions of 
receiving pecuniary aid: (1) the student shall maintain a high 
order of scholarship ; (2) he shall make return for the money 
received in such mission work in the city as the faculty may 
direct. These conditions are most helpful, and strike off from 
the ministry two of its worthless branches, the ignoramus. and 
the clerical dilettante. The graduates of Union are thus pretty 
sure to be scholarly, and.at the same time versed in the prac- 
tical work of the Church among the masses. The catalogue 
also shows a decided advance in the course of study. The sys- 
tem of electives and optionals has been greatly broadened. 
Through the cordial academic relations which have been estab- 
lished between the Seminary and the New York University and 
Columbia College, important courses of instruction are open to 
the students in Union without fee, and are largely availed of by 
_ the theologues, more than half their number attending these 
courses. The success of Union upon its independent basis is 
not encouraging to the advocates of centralization in the Presby- 
_ terian denomination, who have endeavored to establish, as the 
language of the Assembly’s action reads, “ closer relations be- 
tween the seminaries and the General Assembly.” It is possible 
that the friends of Union enjoy the replies that the various 
seminaries are making to the proposition of the Assembly to 
swallow them bodily. Some of these institutions did not object 
to the camel’s head of Assembly dictation getting into the Union 
tent, but they decidedly object as they see the whole hump 
crowding their own canvas. Possibly the success of Union, 
showing where lies the educated sentiment of the Presbyterian 
Church, may help to open the eyes of the reactionaries concern- 
ing the wisdom of putting the seminaries under the control of 
the Assembly. 


The “ Christian Advocate” of 
March 28 contains a valuable 
map prepared by the Rev. J. T. 
Hartzell, D.D., showing the present condition of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in territory where, in 1861, slavery existed. 
It should be remembered that these figures do not have refer- 
ence to the Southern Methodist Church. That Church has a 
membership of 1,185,227; in the same area the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has a membership of 503,225. The Southern 
Church has something over -12,000 churches; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church a little over 6,000. Some important questions 
‘are asked and answered by Dr. Hartzell. For instance, he says: 
«Concerning the colored people, it is asked whether it wouid 
mot be better for them to go into a great black Methodist 
‘Church with the other negro Methodism.” His reply is: 
- $ Outside of an occasional agitator, there is no disposition or 
desire among them to go. The attempt even toward an organic 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the South 


unity of the two great black Methodisms is proving a failure. 


‘The Church will-never ask:them to leave.” That is a strong 
statement, and it is well that’ it has been made: The growth of 
the Methodist Episcopal’ Church in the South has been phenom- 


-enal, and the work of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion Society a very important factor in the creation of new and - 
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better conditions in localities in which there has been sore need 


of the ministry- -of pure religion and of genuine education. This 
Church recognizes the duty of providing Christian leadership for 
the rapidly increasing millions of negroes and for the descend- 
ants of the poorer white people of the South whose children by 
tens of thousands are now within the reach of its influence. In 
addition to all the churches mentioned, the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society maintains in the South forty-five institutions of learning, 
whose influence in the midst of the ignorance of the South 1s a 
measureless blessing. 


The week beginning April 7 has been des- 
ignated by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church as “a week of self- 
denial and prayer for missions.”» The Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion is as follows: “That God’s people be more instant and 
earnest in prayer for missions, and that the week beginning 
April 7, 1895, be designated as a special season of prayer for 
foreign missions, to be observed in the closet, in the family, and 
in the usual public and social religious services of our churches 
and missionary societies ; and that it be also affectionately urged 
upon our people to hints self-denial with their prayers, and, if 
it be convenient, to present the fruits of this special self-denial as 
an offering to the Lord on Sabbath, April 14, 1895.” This is 
an adoption by a strong and conservative Church of one of the 
principles of the Salvation. Army. Self-denial Week” has 
become an institution in the Army’s work, and vast sums have 
been raised through it. If the Presbyterians were to give in the 
same proportion as the Salvationists, all their missionary socie- 
ties would be instantly freed from embarrassment. It is not 
hard times that is interfering with mission work, but rather 
lack of Christian consecration. The question now in most 
quarters is not one of inability to give, but of unwillingness to 
sacrifice other and unessential things for Christ and his. work. 
The Self-denial Week ought to bring a great blessing to the 
Presbyterian Church. It is an interesting fact, whether acci- 
dental or designed we do not know, that the Presbyterians have 
chosen Passion Week for their self-denial week. | 


B. Fay Mille 4 great revival has been in progress in Port- 
Re EME, land, Maine, under the leadership of B. Fay 
Mills. The largest byildings in the city have 

been thronged, and scores and perhaps hundreds have indicated 
their intention to live the Christian life. The influence of the 


A Week of Prayer 


meetings has been so great that suggestions are already made 


for a campaign throughout the State. Mr. Mills’s preaching is 
peculiarly powerful for thinking people. In its quality it is pre- 
eminently ethical. He always appeals to the highest motives ; 
consequently many are reached who would give no attention to 
appeals of a less manly character. Mr. Mills is acting pastor of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Albany, but is not allowing 
his local work to entirely remove him from the field as an evan- 
gelist. 
The Presbytery of New York has 
Work for Hungarians 
| vices to be held in Hope Chapel 
with the object of reaching the Hungarian population in this 


city. From the report on the subject by the Rev. John B._ 


Devins, one of the committee, we condense the following facts: 
«‘ There are 700,000 subjects of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 


‘in this country, including Austrians, Hungarians, Bohemians, 


and Poles. Of that number go,ooo live in New York. The 
Hungarians, according to race, are Slavs and Magyars; accord- 
ing to religion, Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants. There 
are 5,000 nominal Protestants, many of whom are desirous of 
hearing the Gospel in their native tongue. Yet, if the Board{of 
Home‘Missions could undertake this work, there is no man who 
could be recommended to be received into the Presbytery to 
carry it-on. The few clergymen who speak the Magyar lan- 


‘guage are in other denominations and engaged in work in other 


States. In the opinion of the committee, services should be 
started in the Hungarian language, and held as frequently as 
circumstances will permit. It has been found that preachers 


‘from other States can be secured for one or two Sundays in the 
month if provision is made for the service in advance. 


That 
there may be a meeting-place convenient, the Session of the 


approved a plan for special ser- . 


| 
4 
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Fourth Avenue Church has offered the use of a room in Hope 
Chapel whenever it is needed for these services. While the 
Board of Home Missions cannot undertake any new work, for 
the present year at least, it can transmit _— funds for this 
definite object.” 


mer School niger whose auspices two Summer 

ern Schools of Theology have already 
been held, was followed last year by the Established Church in 
Cambridge, and is to be followed this year in Oxford. From 
July 15 to 27 lectures will be delivered in the Examination 
Schools building. We are informed that * they will be open to 
all clergy, whether graduates or non-graduates, who belong to 
the Church of England, or to Churches in communion with the 
Church of England.” If all others are excluded, the basis will be 
much narrower than that of Mansfield College, which welcomes 
to its schoo] members of all denominations, and at which not a 
few Episcopalian and Anglican clergy have been present. The 
following is a partial list of the lectures to be delivered: Dr. 
Bright will give five on “ Certairi Periods of Church History ;” 
the Rev. J. R. Illingworth, five on “Christian Ethics ;” the Rev. 
R. I. Ottley, five on “ The Messianic Hope, and Belief in a 
Future Life in the Psalms and Prophets;” the Bishop of 
Columbo, three on “Christian and Other Religions ;” Dean 
Paget, of Christ Church, three on “ The Pastoral Epistles ;” the 
Rev. Charles Gore, five on “ The Atonement;” Professor Sanday, 
two on “ The Jewish Background of Our Lord’s Ministry ;” and 
Dr. Wace, three on “ Christian Apologetics.” In addition to 
these distinctly theological lectures others are promised on such 
subjects as “ Dante as a Religious Teacher ;” “ Browning as a 
Religious Teacher ;” “‘ Preaching,” etc. The sermons will be 
by the Bishop of London and the Bishop of Winchester. The 


fee for attendance at the lectures will be £1 for the whole time, 


or fifteen shillings for either week. All persons desiring infor- 
mation should address the Rev. Ll. J. M. Bebb, Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. This offers a rare opportunity to Episcopal clergy- 
men going abroad, and we doubt not that many will desire to 
avail themselves of the privileges of the lectures. There will be 
no session of the Mansfield School during the coming summer, 
as Dr. Fairbairn is to be present at the Summer School of 


‘Theology to be held at‘Cleveland in this country. 


The London “ Guardian ” for March 13 

A Lenten Pastoral contains several addresses to their min- 
_ istry from English bishops. All are 

exceedingly interesting, but that of the Archbishop of York 
especially so. From it we make two or three selections. He 
says: “ In these exceptionally busy days in which our lot is cast, 
one of our deepest needs is mental and spiritual repose ; the calm- 
ness and concentration which are the necessary prelude to all true 
elevation and sanctification of the soul. These, too, are the surest 
source from which to win ‘the spirit of power and of love andof a 
sounder mind.’ What I wish, then, to urge upon you and upon 
myself is the paramount necessity of securing, at whatever cost, 
a definite amount of freedom, even from good works, that we may 
gain for ourselves from the Lenten season some increase of 
spiritual strength, some deeper knowledge of God, some firmer 
and clearer hold on the truth,and may make some real prog- 
ress on the heavenward way. . . . There is yet another aspect 
of Lent which has its special features in the life of a parish 
priest. Itis for all Christ’s people a time of discipline as well as 
devotion. But who so much as we stand in need of this means 
of grace? For it has its fruit not only in the subduing of the 
flesh, but in the strengthening and expansion of the mind. 
Where many fail is in the lack of those habits which have so 
powerful an influence not only on our life but on our work; 
habits of diverse and manifold kinds; habits of devotion, habits 
of study, habits of meditation, habits of recollection, habits of 
silence. It is by these that character is strengthened and free- 
dom is attained.” In speaking of the discipline to which the clergy 
should subject themselves, the Bishop makes one or two sugges- 
tions which seem almost amusing, and yet perhaps there is quite 
as much need for them on this side of the water as in England. 
He eae 3 “IT venture to suggest to a considerable number of the 
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clergy that a safe and simple sphere of self-restraint might be 
found for them in the greatly diminished use of tobacco during 
the Lenten season.” Well, if many of them are excessive users 
of the weed, we think the advice in place, and that they be 
urged not only to a diminished use during Lent, but to a discon-- 
tinuance of the habit during all the rest of the year. Another 
illustration of Dr. Maclagan’s is equally pertinent: “ Might we 
not all endeavor, by the help of God, to abstain for these few 
weeks from all manner of discussion and contention respecting 
those burning questions which tend to divide us from one another ; 
never to say a single word, nor to attend any meeting, nor to read 
any book, in condemnation or disparagement of any of our breth-. 
ren who differ from us, either in their theological standpoint or 
in their modes of worship.” We imagine that that would be 
quite as difficult as to give up the use of tobacco, especially in 
a country where all who are not in the National Church are- 
made to feel that they areinferior. The Bishop well says: “ This 
would be no easy task, but it would be work well worthy of the 
Lenten season.” Dr. Maclagan is an extreme High Churchman, 
but there can be no doubt about his earnestness and the spirit- 
uality of his influence over me clergy to whom his words are: 
addressed. 


Brief Mention 


Albany has a new Unitarian church. The Rev. W. M. Brundage, 
pastor of a prominent Methodist Episcopal Church, has become a. | 
Unitarian, and a hall has been engaged in which services are to be held. 

Among the various forms of ministering to the poor which have 
attracted our attention is one entitled “The Children’s Musical Mis- 
sion and Day Nursery Association.” The very name is suggestive of 
light and blessing to those whose lives are full of desolation and suf- 
fering. 

The fifth annual Conference on Missions will be held at the Amity 
Baptist Church, New York, April 1-3. Among the general subjects. 
for consideration are, “ Home Missions,” “ City Missions,” “ Foreign. | 
Missions,” “ Brotherhood Work,” “Young People’s Work.” The. 
programme is exceedingly attractive. 

An interesting item has reached us from Ohio, where a Roman 
Catholic priest gave notice at two services of a benefit which was to- 
be held in the town in behalf of a Lutheran pastor who had lost all. 
his property by fire. The priest recommended that his people buy 
tickets and so help a man whose misfortune was great, but the worth 
of whose work all recognized. That is an example of real Christian. 
unity which deserves to be specially commended. | 

We have received inquiries concerning the correctness of a refer- 
ence recently made in the columns of The Outlook to the meeting of | 
the Social Science Congress held in Birmingham in 1884. It has. 
been intimated that the Congress had ceased to exist before that. 
The statement which we made was entirely correct, and the writer had 
the privilege of attending the various meetings in that year. The 
President of the Congress was the IIon. G. Shall le Fevre, M.P. 

In the death of Mr. Langdon S. Ward the American Board loses: 
one of its most faithful and honored officials. Mr. Ward was first: 
connected with the American Missionary Association. In 1854 he 
entered the office of the American Board, and in 1885 was made Treas-— 
urer, in which office he remained until his death. He was heldin high 
esteem by his co-laborers, and his administration of his duties was. 
wise and businesslike. He earned the gratitude of the churches and. 
the missionaries, serving both with great ability and fidelity. : 

A summer school of Christian Sociology is to be held at Oberlin,. 
June 20-29. The general subject will be “Causes and Proposed 
Remedies for Poverty.” Representatives of labor and of capital will 
have places on the programme. Among the speakers announced are: 
Dr. Gladden ; Thomas J. Morgan, a Socialist of Chicago ; Samuel 
Gompers and James R. Sovereign, well-known labor leaders; N. O. 
Nelson, a wealthy manufacturer of St. Louis, and Professor J. B. Clark, 
of Amherst College, who represent the conservative side of the sub- 
ject. All persons desirous of attending this school should address. 
President Ballantine at Oberlin. 

Since the paragraph on “ Christian Work in Spain” appeared in- 
The Outlook of March 23, the religious situation has become even: 
worse than before, owing to the advent to power of Sefior Canovas. 
del Castillo. While Sefior Sagasta and many of his adherents were- 
known to be Freemasons—which in Spain is equivalent to freethinkers. 
—D. Antonio Canovas has always been recognized as the embodiment: 
of clericalism, and antagonistic to any form of worship but that of the 
Holy Catholic Church. It therefore becomes more incumbent upon 
friends of Protestant churches and schools to aid in such an excellent 
work as the Obra de Leganitos, and contributions to that end may 
be sent to William T. Maguire, 120 Broadway, New York. 
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Books and Authors: 


Wealth Against Commonwealth 

Despite its passion, despite its satire, despite even its 
-eloquence, Henry D. Lloyd’s “ Wealth Against Common- 
wealth ” is the most powerful book on economics that has 
appeared in this country since Henry George’s “ Progress 
and Poverty.” We say despite these qualities (which 
would be elements of power in almost any other book), 
‘because the real greatness of Mr. Lloyd’s work lies in its 
clear massing of evidence unearthed from the records of 
‘courts and official investigations, proving to the most skep- 
tical the enormity and the persistence of the criminal oper- 
‘ations by which the wealth of the Standard Oil Company 
‘has been amassed. It is the plain, straightforward recital 
-of these facts which brings conviction and arouses indigna- 


‘tion; and until the conviction has been brought and the » 


indignation has been aroused, Mr. Lloyd’s passion and 
‘satire and eloquence are more likely to lose than to hold 
the readers with whom his book is calculated to do its 
‘greatest work. 

In its literary quality Mr. Lloyd’s work cannot perhaps 
"be ranked with that of Henry George. But in its power to 
help forward the movement for the better distribution of 
‘wealth it is the better of the two books. Instead of basing 
its conclusions upon a disputed dogma of orthodox political 
-economy, it bases them upon the undisputed facts of the 
“every-day commercial life of the country—facts which in 
‘some degree have already awakened questionings, if not 
protests, on the part of every public-spirited citizen. Mr. 


‘Lloyd’s volume, instead of calling upon the anti-monopoly | 


‘forces of the country to disband and re-form along new 
‘lines, appeals to the intellectual classes to recruit these forces 
and press forward along the lines which have already com- 
tmended themselves to the common conscience and the 
‘common sense. 

This volume embodies the tnyestigntice on years, and is 
an arsenal of facts regarding the methods pursued by all 
‘the great combinations of capital. It is true that the 
volume finds its unity in the history of the Standard Oil 
‘Company, and touches upon other combinations only so 
far as they have been brought into relation with this great- 
est, wisest, and meanest of trustkind. It is the marvel- 
ously clear detail i in which the story is told that makes it 
touch the conscience and the heart as well as the intellect. 
The condensed history of the Standard Oil Company, as it 
‘was presented in Hudson’s “ The Railway and the Repub- 
lic,” has already been told in these columns, and, so far as 
the general outlines are concerned, Mr. Lloyd has added 
‘nothing. But it is not general outlines that move people. 
The death of. countless thousands, stated abstractly, does 
not move us; in the same way, the loss of uncounted mill- 
‘ions, stated in general terms, does not even stir the public 
which suffers the loss. Our blood begins to flow quickly 
only when concrete pictures of the sufferings and losses 
-of individuals are placed vividly before us. Such pictures 
‘as this make up Mr. Lloyd’s book, and it will be read with 
the most intense interest by men and women who could 
not be hired to read an ordinary book on monopolies. 

To indicate its character it is better for us to summarize 
a chapter than to summarize the book. In reading, for ex- 
ample, the story of George Rice, we are more impressed with 
the meaning of rebates than when We are told that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad paid in this way more than a million a 
year into the treasury of the Standard Oil Company. This 
man, coming from the Green Mountains of Vermont, was 
the first to begin the refining of oil at Marietta, O. 


He drove no one out, but built a new industry and a new place. In 1876 he 
‘had risen to the dignity of manufacturer, and had a refinery of a capacity of 
* five hundred barrels a week, and later of two thousand barrels. Owning wells, 
he produced himself a part of the crude oil he refined. His position gave him 
‘access to all the markets by river and rail. Everything promised him fortune. 
His family took hold with him in the work of breadwinning. . . . Several 
other refiners, seeing the advantages of Marietta, settled there. The trustees of 
the Standard Oil Company, having thus had the advantages of the place pointed 
out to them by practical men, determined that Marietta must be theirs. They 
bought up some of the refiners, then they stopped buying. In January, 1879, 


oo Wealth ainst Commonwealth. By Henry Demarest Llo Harper & 
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freight rates on oil were suddenly and without previous notice raised by the 
railroads leading out of Marietta, and by their connections. Some of the rates 
were doubled. The increase was only on oil. It was—in Ohio—only on oil 
shipped from Marietta. It was exacted only from the few refiners who had 
not been bought. This attack on the independent refiners was arranged by 
their powerful rival and the railroad managers at a secret conference, as the 
latter admitted. . 

** Did you have consultation, or invite consultation, with manufacturers of 
oil at Marietta ?”’ 

“No, sir.’ (Railroad Freights, Ohio House of Representatives, 1879, page 


1-29.) 
All the railroads took part in the surprise. Curiously enough, the minds of 
the managers of a dozen roads acted simultanously and identically over thou- 
sands of miles of country—some, as they admitted, with suggestion, and some, 
as they testified, without suggestion—upon so precise a detail of their business 
as the rates on oil at one little point. Freight officials of railways as far apart 
as the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Pennsylvania, and the Lake Shore, which 
had no direct connection with Marietta, and reached it only over other lines, 
stopped their “ wars” to play their part in the move by raising the rate on oil 
only, and, most remarkable of all, to a figure at which neither they nor the rail- 
road connecting them with Marietta could do any business. Rice’s successful 
rival had but to let its Marietta refineries lie idle and transfer to its refineries 
at Wheeling its Marietta business, and Rice’stoo. By the pooling of the earn- 
ings its business could be transferred from one point to another without loss. 

From Rice’s point of view, Marietta was the storm-center. When the Ohio 
Legislature undertook to investigate, it was found that the railroad men pro- 
fessed a higher allegiance to the corporations than to the State. They refused 
to answer the questions of the committee, or evaded them. 

** I object,”’ said one railroad officer, ‘‘to go into details about my own private 
business.”’ When the official of the Baltimore and Ohio was asked what advan- 
tage his road had in raising the rates and cutting off its oil business with Mari- 
etta entirely, he replied : 

‘“* There 1s no advantage. . .. We had revenue before this increase in rates, 
and none since.”’ 

By What would be the inducement for her [the Baltimore and Ohio] todo it, 
n ?”? 

** That is a matter I am not competent to answer.” 

At one stroke the independents lost the business which it had cost sein years 
of work to get. All the independent refiners at Marietta, except Rice, died. © 
Rice set himself to do two things: the first, to drag into the light of day and 
the public view the secret of these ‘* better methods ;”’ and the second, to get new 
business in the place of what he had lost. He succeededinboth. It wasin Janu- 
ary that he had notice served upon him that he could no longer go to market: 


In two months he had the Ohio Legislature at work investigating this extraor- __ 


dinary administration of the highways. This wasa great public service... ‘It 
did not yield the fruit of immediate reform, but it did work which is the indis- 
pensable preliminary. . . . Rice knew that the Legislature was planting trees 
for posterity, and did not wait for helpfrom them. He set about looking up 
markets where the public were free to choose and buy. 

He could not go West or East or North. He went South. The little family 
kept the refinery at Marietta running, and the father traveled about establish 
ing new agencies in the South, and studying freight tariffs, railroad routes, and 
terminal tacilities for loading and unloading and storing. In 1880, through all 
the storm and stress of those days, he was able to double the capacity of his 
refinery. Again he succeeded in building up a livelihood, and again his success 
was treated as trespass and invasion. His bitter experience in Ohio in 1879 
proved to be but an apprenticeship for a still sterner struggle. Rice was getting 
most of his crude oil from Pennsylvania, through a little pipe line which 
brought it to the Alleghany. The pipe line was taken up by the Oil Trust. 

This compelled him to turn to the Macksburg (Ohio) field for most of his 
petroleum. He had one tank-car, and he ran this back and forth faster than 
ever. Then came the next blow. The railroad over which he ran his tank-car 
doubled his freight to thirty-five cents a barrel from seventeen and half. That 
was notall. The same railroad brought oil to the combination’s Marietta re- 
fineries at ten cents a barrel, while they charged him thirty-five. That was not 
all. The railroad paid over to the combination twenty-five cents out of every 
thirty-five he paid for freight. If he had done all the business at Marietta, and 
his rival had put out allits fires and let its works stand empty, it would still 
have made twenty-five cents a barrel on the whole output. Rice found a just 
judge, and he took this thing intocourt. ** Abhorrent,” ‘* dangerous,” “ gross, 
illegal, and abominable abuse bya public trust,” “‘an unparalleled wrong,” 
are the terms in which Judge Baxter gave voice to his indignation as he ordered 
the removal of the receiver who had made this arrangement with the combina- 
tion, to enable it, as the Judge said, “‘ to crush Rice and his business.” 

In turning to the South after his expulsion from the Ohio and.Western 
markets, the Marietta independent did but get out of one hornet’s nest to © 
sit down in another. His opponent was selling its oil there through a repre- 
sentative, who, as he’afterwards told Congress, *‘ was very fortunate in com- 
peting.”’ He thought it was “‘ cheaper in the long run to make the price cheap 
and be done with it than to fritter away the time with a competitor with little 
competition. I put the price down to the bone.” As Rice went about the 
South selling oil, the agents of the cutter ‘‘to the bone” would follow, and by . 
threats would coerce the dealers to repudiate their purchases. Telegrams 
would pour in to the discouraged office at Marietta, ‘‘ Don’t ship oil ordered 
from your agent.” ‘*‘ We hereby countermand orders given your agent 
yesterday.”’ One telegram would often be signed by all the dealers in a town, 
though competitors, nearly a dozen of them, showing they were united by some 
outside influence they had to obey. Where the dealers were found too independ- 
ent to accept dictation, belligerent cuts in price were proclaimed. Rice submit- 
ted to Congress letters covering pages of the Trust report, showing how he had 
been tracked through Tennessee, Missouri, Texas, etc. If the merchantsin any 
place persisted in buying his oil, they were undersold until they surrendered. 
When Rice was driven out, prices were put back. . . . The railroads had been got 
to side-track and delay his cars. By mistake some oil meant for the combina- 
tion was delivered to Rice’s agent, and he discovered that it was paying only 
eighty-eight cents a barrel while he was charged a dollar and sixty-eight cents— 
a difference of eighty cents a barrel for a distance of sixty-eight miles. 

** Could you stand such competition as that ?” 

‘“‘No, sir. Before that I went up there and sold to every man in the place, 
nearly. . .. I lost them, except one man who was so prejudiced that he — 
not buy from them.” 

“Your business had been on the Scuen up to that time ?” 

“ Increasing rapidly. I haul it in wagons now forty miles south of Maneto.”’ 

‘** The rates against you on that railroad are so high that you can for a dis- 
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tance of forty miles transport your oj] by wagon, and meet the competition 
better than you can by using their own road ?”’ Riots! 

“Infinitely better.” | 

This is but a condensation of one of the three chapters 
in which the wrongs of the able, persevering, and public- 
spirited refiner are told. Forced at all times to pay 
higher freight-rates than the Standard, forced atleast once 
. to pay two-thirds of these rates ($25 a day) into the treasury 
of his rival, sometimes refused any statement of rates 
and thus kept from making contracts, at other times 
refused cars and thus kept from fulfilling contracts, he 
was, nevertheless, able for years to maintain his business 
in a territory where the Standard cut its regular prices “to 
the bone” in order to crush him. With such stories as 
this before us, it is impossible for us to believe that oil- 
refining is in any sense a natural monopoly. It is entirely 
the creature of railroad mismanagement. Small refineries 
have apparently been able to manufacture oil as cheaply 
as large refineries, and refineries managed by their owners 
have apparently been able to manufacture more cheaply 
than refineries managed by the agents of the combination. 
The monopoly has crushed its competitors, not by. fair 
means, but by foul. The economies in production have in 
almost every instance been introduced by the fear and 
force of competition, not by the free will of the monopoly. 
Even the pipe lines—the only thing connected with the oil 
business requiring a large aggregation of capital—were intro- 
duced by the competitors of the combination against its 
relentless opposition. The monopoly has amassed its mill- 
ions, not by adding to the wealth of the public, but by 
subtracting from it. The weapon which has enabled it to 
secure these ends has been the unequal and unlawful rates 


secured by secret agreements with railroad managers. The 


remedy for the evils plainly lies, not in the public control 
of oil refineries, but in the public control of the public 
highways. So clear does Mr. Lloyd make the necessity of 
this remedy that his volume is not only the most powerful 
book yet written upon artificial monopolies, but the most 
stirring yet written upon natural monopolies. 


The Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth, edited by Augustus 
J. C. Hare, have been published in two volumes by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.(Boston). Miss Edgeworth’s career, though not a 
pre-eminently remarkable one, might have received better treat- 
ment than that which Mr. Hare has seen fit to give it; indeed, 
his editorship has been, in the main, slovenly. The “ Life ” is 
too well known to demand much comment, further than to say 
that this description only emphasizes the remarkable influence 
exercised by Richard Edgeworth. Though the daughter was 
far cleverer than the father, she permitted him to direct her pen 
to an almost incredible degree. Richard married four times, and 
had children by each of his wives, yet all these different sets of 
children lived together in apparent perfect harmony. Maria was 
the eldest daughter of Edgeworth’s first wife. The “ Letters” 
interest us far more, for they speak directly from that honest, 
generous soul, and we find in them realistic transcripts of the 
doings of other days. Aside from the setting forth of the limi- 
tations which lay about the career of a writer at the end of the 
last century and the beginning of this, aside from the revelation 
of individual struggles ahd conquest, we must confess that the 
greatest charm of these volumes lies in the description of the 
people whom Miss Edgeworth knew—above all, of Sir Walter 
Scott. Few people would agree in his judgment of Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels, but every one will agree in Miss Edgeworth’s judg- 
ment of the author of “ Waverley.” We are sure that he must have 
been, as she said, “‘ one of the best-bred men I ever saw, with all of 
the exquisite politeness which he knows so well how to describe, 
which is of ho particular school or country, but which is of all 
countries—the politeness which arises from good and quick sense 
and feeling, which seems to know by instinct the characters of 
others, to see what will please and put all his guests at their ease. 
As I sat beside him at supper, I could not believe that he was 
a stranger, and forgot that he was a great man.” It does not seem 
that Miss Edgeworth ever met Jane Austen, but she appreciated 
the novels of the latter, which, though at first not received with 
the enthusiasm of her own, were destined to live longer in popu- 


lar approval. Maria’s kinsman, the Abbé Edgeworth, opened to — 


this shrewd and kindly observer the new world of France. 1803 
was an interesting time to be in Paris, and Miss Edgeworth 
improved it to the utmost. She was greatly interested in Madame 
d’Ouditot, the woman who had inspired Rousseau with his idea 
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of “ Julie.” Madame d’Ouditot was at this time seventy-two 
years old, but her young Irish admirer says, “She seems as gay 


_ and open-hearted as a girl of fifteen... She is possessed of that 


art which Lord Kames said he would prefer to the finest gift 
from the Queen of the Fairies—the art of seizing the best side 

of every object.” Miss Edgeworth asked her if Rousseau appre- 

ciated the kindness shown him. “ No,” replied Madame d’Oudi- 
tot, “he was ungrateful; he had a thousand bad qualities, but 
I turned my attention from them to his genius and to the good 

he has done mankind.” Miss Edgeworth saw much of Madame 
Récamier, whom she thought “ handsome, very handsome, but 
there is much of the magic of fashion in the enthusiasm she 
creates.” During this visit to France Miss Edgeworth received 

what was apparently her only offer of marriage. It came from 

M. Edelcrantz, an accomplished gentleman, high in the service 
of the King of Sweden. However, the marriage was not to be, 

for Maria declared, “I. have never felt anything for him but 
esteem and gratitude.” Miss Edgeworth also records pleasant 

glimpses of Mrs. Siddons, of whom the impressions are certainly 

in grateful contrast to those which Lord Byron inspired in the 
gentle author of “Ormond.” We read: “ Everybody is writing — 
and talking about Lord Byron, but I am tired of the subject. 
The all-for-murder, all-for-crime system of poetry will now go out 
of fashion. Of Lord Byron I can tell you only that his appearance 
is nothing that you would remark. He may have great talents, 
but I am sure that he has neither a great nor good mind; and I 
feel dislike and disgust for his lordship.” If there was any one 
trait which distinguished Maria Edgeworth, it was the love of the 
wholesome. To her pure, placid, and domestic nature, had she 
lived a century later, the unsexing elements so characteristic of 
some of our fiz de siécle romances, with all their masculine effem- 
inacy. and their feminine unwomanliness, would have been even 
more abhorrent than were the objectionable elements in Byron.. 


Wither says of children that “when levity, or a childish de- 
light in trifling objects, hath allured them to look on the pictures, 
curiosity may urge them to peep further, that they may seek 
out their meanings in our illustrations, in which may lurk some 
sentence or expression, so evidently pertinent to their estates, 
persons, or affections, as will, at that instant or afterwards, make 
way for these considerations, which will at least wholly change > 
them, or much better them in their conversation.” These words. 
are not an inappropriate introduction to the superb crown quarto 
volume, a veritable ¢dition de luxe, of Hieroglyphic Bibles: 
Their Origin and History, by Mr. W. A. Clouston. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York.) The facsimile illustrations 
are by Mr. Frederick Laing. This is indeed a hitherto unwritten 
chapter of bibliography. Years ago hieroglyphical Bibles used 
to be sold by the thousands, and yet those curious books have 
somehow escaped comment by bibliographers of the history of © 
juvenile literature. The idea of these Bibles seems to have had 
its origin in certain Latin illuminated and illustrated manuscripts. 
We might call such a one a Biblia in Rebus, or, more appo-— 
sitely, a Biblicum Memoriale Emblematicum. The present 
treatise comprises many examples of MS. where illustrations 
have been used to express names; it describes some of the more 
important “ block books ” of the fifteenth century, and also the 
principal features of the “ Emblemata ” from Alciati to Francis 
Quarles. The actual origin of these Bibles, however, seems to 
have been in Swabia in the seventeenth century. The versions 
took such titles as “ Geistliche Herzenseinbildungen ” (Spiritual 
Heart-fancies). They were afterwards imitated in Holland, © 
In the last-named country the first of 
hieroglyphical Bibles was published not far from the year 1780, 
and by 1812 had passed through twenty editions. In this book 
we read, for instance : “ Noah sent forth a out of the y 
etc., the first blank being occupied by the picture of a dove, the 
second by the picture of an ark. This was exactly on the plan 
of the Augsburg Bible of 1687, but without the pithy couplets 


‘which the Lutherans of that day knew so well how to rhyme, | 


and which occupied the place, at the bottom of the page, taken 
up in the English edition by the Bible verse entirely printed. 
The woodcuts, too, of the latter works were a poor exchange for 
the really elegant copperplates of the German books. The 
portly treatise before us analyzes and compares these German, 
Dutch, French, and English versions, and gives a number of 
facsimile pages from them. The latter part of the work is 
taken up by a hieroglyphic Bible on a novel plan. - Instead of 
presenting detached passages from Scripture, the principal 
occurrences are told in language that any child can understand, | 
and the story is adorned with several hundreds of small colored. 
illustrations. The whole work is dedicated to Dr. Richard 
Garnett, the Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. 


Introduction to C omparative Psychology. : By C. Lloyd: Mor- 
gan. Contemporary Science Series. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York.) To what degree animals. have the.same mental 
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operations as ourselves is one of the important questions in 
modern science. In some of the many books upon the subject 
writers have perhaps gone too far. This was natural. The old 
views regarding man’s. grand superiority were extreme; the 
opposition to those views, once started, was likely to run also to 
the extreme. Morgan here attempts to show plainly just what 
is known, just what is not known. He is cautious. He begins 
by setting aside the invertebrates. We can reason regarding 
mental operations only of animals somewhat like ourselves. The 
anatomy of an ant or bee is so unlike our own, their tissues are 
so different, their construction and physiology are so dissimilar, 
that we can hardly translate their activities into terms of our 
Own experimental ‘knowledge. It is only vertebrates, and of 
these particularly mammals, that we can justly compare with 


ourselves. In anatomy, histology, physiology, these approach _ 


us so nearly that we may, with some safety, assume to explain 
to some degree their actions. Morgan lays down a fundamental 
canon of judgment: “In no case may we interpret an action as 
the outcome of the exercise of any higher psychical faculty, if it 
can be interpreted as the outcome of the exercise of one which 
stands lower in the psychological scale.” With this ever in mind, 
he presents a series of contrasted chapters. In one he presents 
some phase of mentality; in the other he seeks for it in animals. 
Association of ideas, memory, sensations, control, perception, 
conception, are so presented. He admits that the emotional 
states of animals are of like nature with our own; that there 


exist in them associations of ideas; that most of their activities. 


can be fairly explained as due to intelligent adaptation through 
association founded on sense-experience. But he denies to 
them powers of perception of relations, and rational thought. 
He urges most careful study of what looks like reason in ani- 
mals. We need less anecdotal, more experimental, data. Every 
time an animal appears to reason the fact ought to be rigidly tested. 
Mr. Morgan would welcome as gladly as any one real evidence 
demonstrating reasoning powers in animals; so far as present 
data go, he believes the demonstration not made. The book is 
well written. Graphic means are used in illustration. The dia- 
grams are original, striking, and helpful. | 


Dr. Schreiber’s Atlas of Classical Antiquities has been edited 
for English-speaking scholars by Professor Anderson, of Firth 
College, Sheffield, and published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
(New York). As is well known, this Atlas is one of the most 
exhaustive works ever attempted; indeed, there are few impor- 
tant purely representative works which have escaped Dr. Schrei- 
ber’s search. The plates in this edition are those already used, 
but the text is not only translated, but in some cases rewritten 
and enlarged. It is a matter of regret that the engravings are 
not better. Neither the sculptures nor the vase-paintings are 


adequately represented, a lack somewhat atoned for by the ex- 


cellence of the accompanying text. The representations are 
arranged, not by style or period, but according to the subjects por- 
trayed; hence one finds some irritating incongruities. Taking the 
book as a whole, however, it is one to be earnestly commended to 
all students of the Greek and Latin classics. No one wko loves 
his Sophocles or his Horace is without interest in the life of the 
men who lived in the epochs of those poets. Such a lover easily 
transports himself to their laws and beliefs and customs and 
manners. This Atlas, then, is of value in making such transpor- 
tation all the easier, but.its special work lies in its use by the 
student who has not yet learned to regard the best Greek and 
Latin authors com amore. To him this book is gratefully wel- 
_come because by it, though but a tyro in the classics, he may 
quickly breathe the atmosphere of the houses and theaters and 
market-places of Athens and Rome. 


We are glad to be able to recommend to the attention of our 
readers Dr. George C. Lorimer’s The Argument for Chris- 
tianity. It is put in a fresh, bright, and convincing form that 
holds the attention of the reader. The author has read and 
digested the writers upon his subject, and he makes a ninefold 
argument, the force of which it is difficult to deny. For our 
own part, we feel the force of the argument from “ Achievement,” 
though it is less scholastic in its logical form. The argument 
from “ Comparison” is timely, and for the general reader is 
sufficiently precise. Perhaps it is as scientific as it could be 
without becoming technical. The spirit in which Dr. Lorimer 
has conceived his work is admirable, and we believe that this 
book might do much good. The skeptic and the secularist can- 
not but feel the force of the new methods and the broad, kind 
soul of the writer. His generous culture conciliates also the 


man of books, Baptist Publication Phil-. 


adelphia.) 


There was saints cause fon the publication of Dr. w. ‘Rob. 
ertson Nicoll’s 7en-Minute Sermons (F. H. Revell. Company, 
New York), for they help the reader to understand life and char- 
_ acter. They will give many a one the clue he is looking for in 
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trying to understand himself. They are acute analyses of hu- — 
man nature. they are psychological sermons, and as such they | 
must be estimated. At the same time their literary form is in 


some places exceptionally and strikingly fine, nowhere is it bad. 
Open the volume at any one will find 


worth reading.. | 


Literary Notes 


. —Mrs. Oliphant has written another novel, and calls it “ Old 
Mr. Tredgold.” 


—It is said that among Robert Louis Stevenson’s papers was 
found a volume of unpublished letters “ to a boy of twelve.” 

—By direction of Prince Hohenlohe, Professor von Helm- 
holtz’s library has been bought for the Imperial Institute of 
Technical Physics in Berlin. 

—Mr. V. Gribayédoff, whose pen-and-ink portraits in The 
Outlook and other journals have attracted so much attention, 
has etcned a portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson for the forth- 
coming annual volume of Appletons’ Cyclopedia. The etching 


is an excellent piece of work, and is a most satisfactory picture | 


of Stevenson’s sensitive face. 
— The “ Critic ” warns as follows: “‘ Aubrey Beardsley threatens 


‘us. That is what we get for having so persistently denounced 


the young man’s eccentricities. He announces that he is coming 
to America, and may be here next month! He is going to 
lecture, and ‘Italian Art’ and ‘ Ugliness’ will be his two sub- 
jects. On one of them, at least, he is thoroughly qualified to 


‘speak.” 


—Herr Spielhagen’s age does not seem to interfere with his 
literary activity. He writes: “ Last Christmas I published a 
novel in two volumes, ‘Stumme des Himmels.’ At the same 


time there appeared in the ‘ Roman-Zeitung,’ a Stuttgart weekly, 


a shorter novel, ‘ Susi,’ which is to be brought out in book form 
in April by Engelhorn, the Stuttgart publisher. In the mean- 
while I have finished another story.entitled ‘Zum Zeitvertreib,’ 


which is happily translated by the French phrase, ‘ Pour passer 


le temps.’ ” 


—“ Bicycling for Health and Pleasure ” is the attractive title 


of a new book which will undoubtedly find many readers among 


the increasingly large numbers of enthusiastic wheelmen in this 


country. It has been composed with a view to meeting the 
needs of both amateurs and learners. Dr. Hammond’s paper 
on “The Influence of the Bicycle on Health and Disease,” 
read at a recent session of the Academy of Medicine, is incor- 
porated in the book. The publishers are Messrs. Dodd, ‘Mead 


Co. (New York). 


—The London “ Chronicle ” says: “ We can vouch for the 
truth of the following very typical and pathetic story of the last 
words of the late Professor Blackie. His wife was talking with 
him of charity. ‘Ah, yes, Hans,’ she said, ‘ you bave always 
been so fond of speaking of the three—Faith, Hope, and Charity 
—he agapé, as you called her.’’ The dying man, following the 
more accurate pronunciation of Greek which prevails in Scot- 
land, gently corrected the misplaced accent—‘ agép~e, my dear.’ 
And those were the last words Professor Blackie uttered—a 


strikingly characteristic combination of his lifelong ideas of kind- 


liness and scholarship.” 


—The first authoritative critical edition of Dante based on the 


collection of all accessible manuscripts (600 in number) has been 
undertaken by the “ Societa Dantesca d’Italia.” The labor will 
be enormous, but will be greatly facilitated by the Society’s 
assumption that certain questions are already settled. Those 
questions are, as given in the “Giornale Dantesco:” “ The his- 
torical reality of Beatrice, now admitted almost generally; the 


date of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ now determined to belong to the first 


years of the last decade of the thirteenth century ; the supposi- 


tion that some part of the ‘ Convito’ was written before Dante’s. 


exile, now shown to be without foundation ; the composition of 
the ‘ De Monarchia,’ now generally held to be later than that of 


‘the other minor works.”’ 


—The London “ Spectator ” makes the following interesting 
announcement: 

Lord Rosebery has conferred a pension of £100 a year on Mr. William Watson, 
on whom, we think, he might well have also conferred the laureateship, without 
risking the condemnation ot any judgment worth considering, unless Mr. Swin- 
burne’s earliest plays, ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon” and “‘ Erechtheus,’”’ should be set 
against Mr. Watson’s noble lyrics and odes. Even then, what Mr. Swinburne 
has achieved in fire. richness, and melody would not outweigh the lofty and sin- 
gularly crystal beauty of Mr. Watson’s elegiacs, and the delicate humor of his 
more familiar verse. It does Lord Rosebery. great. credit to. have singled out 
Mr, Watson for this honor, all the more so that the 


whenever it touches, as it sometimes does, the fringe of political events, indi- 
cates a tone of thought and feeling with which the Gladstonian party would 
not be in perfect sympathy. But political distinctions are lost sight of in the 
glory all true poetry. 
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The Home Club 


Some Orange Puddings 
By Katharine Armstrong 

The following is a plain pudding, but easily 
made, and always proves satisfactory: Beat 
the yolks of three eggs, and stir into one 
quart of cold milk; put into a milk-boiler, 
over the fire, and when boiling stir in three 
level spoonfuls of corn-starch, blended in three 
spoontuls of cold milk. Add one cup of 
sugar and a level teaspoonful of salt ; 
five minutes, stirring, that the mass may be 
perfectly smooth; slice three large, sweet 
oranges into a dish, and when the mixture is 
nearly cold pour it over them. Froth the 
whites of the three eggs, sweeten, flavor, drop 
around on the top of the pudding i in spoonfuls, 
and give a delicate color in a quick oven. 

A richer pudding is the following: Soak one 
full pint of stale bread-crumbs in a quart of 
boiling milk, with a good piece of butter added. 
Rub six blocks of cut sugar on the rinds of six 
fair oranges, to extract the strong flavor; put 
these in with the milk and bread and "four 
beaten eggs; add also a level teaspoonful of 
salt and one coffee-cup of granulated sugar ; 
lastly, stir into the pudding the juice and pulp 
of four good oranges. Stir all well together, 
and put bits of butter liberally around on the top 
of the pudding. Cover it with a pan, and place in 
a pan of hot water in the oven, with moderate 
heat only, for two hours. It should be served 
with cream or with wine sauce. 

Apple Orange. Stew six large, tart apples, 
and pass through a sieve; rub together one 
large spoonful of butter, one large cup of 
sugar, and a level teaspoonful of salt, and stir 
into the apples while hot. Then add the pulp 
and juice only of six large oranges, also the 
beaten yolks of six eggs. Bake in a rich paste, 
and frost with the six whites, orange flavored. 

Orange Tartlets. Take the juice of two 
and the grated peel of one fine “ Havana,” one 
small cup of sugar, one large spoonful of but- 
ter; wet one teaspoonful of corn-starch in the 
clear juice of half a lemon, beat all ingredients 
together well, and bake in delicate, puff-paste, 
tartlet shells. 

Orange Compote. Boil together one cup of 
sugar, one cup of water; add the thin yellow 
rinds of three oranges, slivered into narrow 
strips. Boil all five minutes, add one glass of 
sherry, and pour, hot, over six peeled and 
sliced sweet oranges. When cold, pile up on 
a glass dish and pour the syrup over them. 

Orange Sherbet is made by mixing two gills 
of clear orange-juice, two spoonfuls of lemon- 
juice, one cup of sugar, and one pint of cold 
water. Strain and freeze. 


A refreshing drink for invalids is made by. 


pouring one pint of boiling water over three 
unpeeled, sliced oranges. When cold,sweeten 
to the taste; add a small bit of ice. 

The most rapid and easy method of extract- 
ing the juice of oranges and lemons, we have 
found, is by means of the new patent little 
glass arrangement for the purpose. It costs 
but five cents, is very easily kept clean, easily 
used, and to be had at any crockery or house- 
furnishing store. 


A Club Question 


Dear Outlook : [have been impressed and greatly 
pleased with the liberality and fairness with which all 
important subjects of the day are discussed in your 
columns. There is one phase of the subject of 
** Women’s Clubs,” however, which has not been 
touched, which I should like to see treated in the 
same manner by some one of your very able corps of 
writers ; namely, The relation of the Christian club 
women to the churches. There are many bright, 
ambitious women who would enjoy the club, but 
who conscientiously feel that the home, and the 
church with its Sabbath-school and other depart- 
ments of work, should claim their first and most 
earnest efforts. Many of these women are “ home- 
makers ’”’ in every sense of the word, and, when these 
duties are faithfully done, have neither time nor 
strength for the duties and pleasures of club life. 
To some, the temptation is too great to be resisted, 
and the club, with its helpful and stimulating asso- 
ciations, is chosen, and the church, if not the home, 
neglected. It is a sad thing for any church when its 
brightest, most intellectual women find their greatest 
enjoyment and give their most efficient service 
somewhere else. If the work of the church were 
more evenly shared by all, might not all participate 
in a broader round of duties and pleasures? When 


simmer 


The best that money can BR 


‘ Pure” and * Sure.” 


many shirk (and these the most efficient), the work 


which should be shared by all must bedone by 
a few, and the average church has but a limited 

number of efficient workers capable of leading and 
directing the masses. 

How shall a conscientious Christian woman with 
limited time and strength so adjust her intellectual 
and spiritual relations that neither intellect nor 
spirituality shall deteriorate ? 


This problem will arouse interest and lead 
to discussion. We leave it to the Christian 


club women to answer in these columns. Brev- » 


ity will secure space—a new adage evolved 
by the spirit of the age we live in. 


Good ‘Servants 


The Outlook, doubtless because of its inter- 
est in the servant question, receives many in- 
quiries about servants and requests to give 
personal information where good servants can 
be got. This we cannot do; we have no 
means of finding competent servants. We 
are very glad to inform our readers that Kind 
Words, a society organized by Mrs. John Sher- 
wood, and now occupying rooms in the base- 
ment of Holy Trinity Church, Forty-second 
Street and Madison Avenue, N ew York, :is 
organized for the purpose of sending girls 
willing to do domestic work into the country. 
The Society has been very successful in its 
purpose. The State Charities Aid has a de- 
partment that is doing excellent work in this 
line. This branch is in charge of Miss Mason, 
Room 503, Charity Organization Building, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 


New York. This department has for service: 


only women with babies; who will not be sep- 
arated from their babies. St. Bartholomew’s 


Parish House, 209 East Forty-second Street, | 


New York, has an employment bureau for 
demestic servants. By special arrangement 
with the telegraph companies, free telegrams 
will be sent to this bureau. A small fee is 
charged to the housekeepers who get servants 
through the bureau. 
senger service is tree. The whole city is in- 
debted to Dr. Greer for this new attempt to 
unite supply and demand. 


Contagion Through Books 


So much has been written and said of the 
danger of spreading contagious diseases 
through library books that a letter was sent 
to Miss Ellen M. Coe, of the New York Free 
Circulating Library, asking her opinion based 
on her experience. The following answer was 
received : 


Dear Outlook: The New York Free Circulating 
Library takes no special care as to the disinfection 
of books unless notice is given for-need of such dis- 
infection. Special cases have escaped the attention 
of the physician or Board of Health, and have come 
to us at “ first hand,”’ in most of which cases we have 
destroyed the book. Attending physicians and the 
Health Board take such extraordinary care to pre- 
vent contagion through the means of the Public 
Library books that we have found it safe to leave the 
matter with them. In the nearly fifteen years of my 
connection with this Association (the New York 
Free Circulating Library) I have known of only one 
case of disease among the attendants fossibly trace- 
able to contagion by means of the books. 

E. M. CoE. 


Shoes 


The soaking of the soles of shoes in oil, it 
is said, will prevent creaking, and render the 
solesimpervious to water. The application of 
vaseline to the uppers keeps the leather soft, 
and prevents the adherence of mud. Apply the 
vaseline with a sponge, and then rub into the 
leather with the hand. It is not a pleasant 

occupation, but it more than pays in the pres- 
oe of the shoes and the cleanliness main- 
tained. 


The telegraph and mes- 


‘tonic, and vitalizer. 


Help Asked 

Dear Outlook: lf 1am not going outside of. The 
Outlook’s work, I should like to ask if some one will 
be so kind as to send me, through your paper, direc- 
tions for crochefing a worsted shoulder cape. It is 
made in waves, and has narrow ribbon run through 
holes from the throat to the edge. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Can a member of the Home Club give - 

directions asked for ? 


More Help Asked 
An invalid asks for directions for a pretty 


border for a crocheted shawl of fine white 


wool. 
Recipes 

Brussels Sprouts with Chestnuts. In this country 
the large chestnuts are used, though the only thing 
against the small variety is the d‘fficulty of prepar- 
ing them. To one quart of sprouts allow three- 
quarters of a pound of chestnuts cooked and blanched. 
Cook the sprouts in boiling salted water until half- 
done. Drain from the water and put in a stewpan 
with a big tablespoonful of butter or dripping, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Then add to the sprouts 
the chestnuts, which have been cut in dice. Stew 
slowly, very slowly, for three-quarters of an hour. 
Serve with roast veal. Brussels sprouts are some- 
times combined with spinach, and are better than © 
when served alone. 

Fig Pudding. Chop six ounces of suet and a half- 
pound of the best figs fine, add three-quarters of a 
pound of bread-crumbs and four ounces of moist 
sugar; mix first the bread and suet, then the figs and 
sugar; add a little nutmeg, a well-beaten egg, and a 
cupful of milk; boil in a mold four hours.—New 
England Magazine. 


Gasoline as a Cleanser 
Dear Outlook: In your January 19 issue somebody 
tells about washing woolen blankets in gasoline. 
While most people have learned better than to use 
large quantities indoors where there are fires, there 
is another danger not so evident. In these clear, cold 
days there is danger that the electricity generated by 
friction of woolen fabrics against other things may 
ignite the gasoline. A damp day is much safer for 
this work, and I should advise any one to wait for 
warmer weather, which is not so well adapted for 
generating electricity. Several cases have been re- 
ported in which the gasoline ignited ‘ spontane- 
onpsly,”’ and I am confident electricity was the cause. 
Will the correspondent who kindly offered 
to teach “Shut-Ins” twenty-five different 
games of patience kindly send her address to 
this department * Several invalids have written 
asking for it. 


Your Bisod 


Needs cleansing now, because this is the sea- 
son when accumulated impurities are most 
dangerous, causing that tired feeling, loss of 
appetite, or more serious diseases. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best spring medicine, nerve 
It purifies the blood, 
gives it richness and vitality, raises the health 
tone, and creates an appetite. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. It 
creates an appetite and makes the weak strong. 


-It is the best spring medicine. 


the after-dinner pill and 
family cathartic. - 


Hood’s Pills 
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Correspondence 


. Gold and Silver Married — 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 


Allow me to. ask what objection there is to marry- 
ing silver and gold by melting them together, say 16 
or 20 of silver, as the nations might agree, to 1 of 
gold, and make the result the standard dollar; then 
we should have only one standard, which would avoid 
the perplexities of a double. standard and increase 
the volume sufficient for the demands of business. 

** Marriage is honorable in all things,’’ and as the 

-two metals have desired the same name, *‘ money,” 
so long, why not marry them and let the “‘ twain be- 
come one,” acknowledged and respected by the 
nations as money; would it not improve both, and 
bring a hope of legitimate increase to business? 

B. 


The suggestion quaintly put in this letter is 
one often made in a more commonplace form. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that gold and sil- 
ver are not, like men and women, produced in 
equal quantities. 1f each piece of either metal 
had to be “married” to an equally valuable 
piece of the other metal in order to be made 
money, the supply of coin would be very much 
restricted. During the first third of this cen- 
tury, for example, nearly three times as much 
silver was produced as gold; during the second 
third nearly three times as much gold was 
produced as silver. Had the law required the 
monogamous marriage of the two metals 
during the first of these periods, two-thirds of 
the silver would have been condemned to 
fruitless celibacy ; and during the second period 
two-thirds of the gold. The money supply of 
the world would have been reduced one-half. 
In order to get full monetary service from 
both metals it is necessary to permit each to 
be added to the currency without regard to 
the supply of the other. 


: A Banker on Bimetallism 


Yo the Editors of The Outlook: a 

The Outlook for March 16, in Financial 
Problem,’”’ you express my views precisely. For 
some years I have believed that the world’s stock of 
gold was entirely insufficient; that so soon as one 
nation tried to accumulate an extra amount, the 
whole world was thrown into financial confusion, 
and that the only solution was to adopt some fixed 
proportion at which silver would be given and taken 
in place of gold. Iam sure that at the next Inter- 
national Conference some such proportion will be 
agreed upon. — C. T. CHRISTENSEN. 

Brooklyn Trust Company. 


Universalism Not Dogmatic 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I beg to quote from your sermon, ‘*‘ John G. Whit- 
tier’s Theology,” in The Outlook of March 23: 
** And so, if I may speak for myself, I say with Whit- 

tier, 1am not a Universalist . . . because I believe 

that virtue -is possible only with freedom; because 
man has the awful power to take life or reject it as 
he will, and out from God and away from God there 
is no life:’”? Whittier’s statement on this subject, 
thus approved, is elsewhere quoted as follows: “I 
am not a Universalist, for I believe in the possibility 
_ of the perpetual loss of the soul that persistently 
turns away from God; in the next life as in this. 
But I do believe that the Divine love and compas- 
sion follow us in all worlds, and that the Heavenly 
Father will do the best that is possible for every 
creature he has made. What that will be must be 
left to his infinite wisdom and goodness.” 

In this connection permit me also to quote from 
your sermon “ Propitiation,” in the December 8 
number: ‘“‘ His wrath against sin will burn on and 
on, for so long as there is sin in the world there will 
be wrath in God, and it will burn on and on and on 
until the sin is consumed. No eternal hell, just be- 

cause there is eternal wrath. No eternal sin, just 
because there is eternal wrath against sin. Just be- 
‘cause God is one whose fire is so fierce against every 
form of impurity, iniquity, injustice, wickedness, 
therefore the end shall be purification.” 

To the average lay mind is there not a serious con- 
flict between these statements? If hell, which is the 
being ‘‘ out from God and away from God,” is not 
to be eternal, how can this absence be in any in- 


stance a “ perpetual’? condition? You assert the 


* possibility of the perpetual loss of a soul that per- 
sistently turns away from God ” as fatal to the Uni- 
versalist theory. But Universalists likewise admit 
this “‘ possibility ” of perpetually turning away from 
God as a matter of potential adz/ity, just as, unless 
we deny that God himself is a moral being, that is, 
the possessor of a free will, we must admit his wdilizy 
‘to sin, though as a matter of fact we deny that this 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


hest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baking 


Powder 


ability will in either case ever be actually exercised. 
‘* But,” it is perhaps replied, “that is purely a 
matter of belief.” True. Universalism, or any 
proposition involving a free‘will, even the righteous~ 
ness of God himself, cannot be matters of positive 
assertion, but rather of positive dedief. 1 concede to 
man the srivilege of continual indulgence in sin,,. 
but it is my unwavering faith that after the accumu- 
lated experience, it may be of days and it may be of 
ages, sin, from its very self-retributive nature, will 
possess no attractive power sufficient to prevent 
his voluntary abandonment of it for the way of holi- 
ness, which he then finally discovers to be the indis- 
pensable condition of true happiness. : 

Referring to the statement: ‘I believe that the 
Divine love and compassion follow us in all worlds, 
and that the Heavenly Father will do the best that is 
possible for every creature he has made. What that 
will be must be left to his infinite wisdom and good- 
ness.”” What must be our conception of an Omnipo- 
tent God pursuing throughout eternity a work which 
he himself knows will in even one, not tosay millions 
of cases, be futile? We can conceive of God grant- 
ing to man a free will sufficient to raise him above 
the animal plane and make of him a responsible and 
reasoning being, sufficient for the development of his 
character; but can we conceive of such a paradox as 
God bestowing upon man a free will destined to ab- 
solutely baffle the never-to-be-abandoned efforts of 
the donor himself to influence for the right? If so, 
where must the responsibility for this everlasting 
misery inevitably rest? May we not in all reverence 
assert it as a self-evident and solemn truth that lib- 
erty of choice between good and evil might far better 
have never been granted to the human race than that 
through this liberty one single living soul should be 
eternally and hopelessly lost? We can account for 
the existence of sin in no way except to assign to it 
a beneficent purpose in the development, through 
struggle, of the spiritual nature of man. To grant 
to it the power of irremediably ruining that nature 
is to destroy at the same time our faith in the om- 
nipotent righteousness of God. H. 


This Seems Conclusive 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have been interested in the discussion, in The 
Outlook and elsewhere, concerning the theological 
views of Mr. Whittier. It was my pleasure to know 
Mr. Whittier for more than thirty years, and I was 
not unacquainted with his theology. He was no 
Universalist, unless he changed his views during the 
very last months of his life. That he was a “ future 
probationist ” is certain. His words are before me: 
**I do believe that we take with us into the next 
world the same freedom of will we have here, and 
that ¢here, as here, he who turns to the Lord will find 
mercy ; that God never ceases to follow his creatures 
with love, and is always ready to hear the prayer of 
the penitent. But I also believe that ‘ow is the 
accepted time ;’ that he who dallies with sin may find 
the chains of evil habit too strong to break in this 
world or the other. 1 do not knowthat my views 
are shared by any religious society.’’ The latter 
italics are my own. These were the views of the 
‘sweet singer of the Merrimac” within a twelve- 
month of his death. 

D. W. C. DuRGIN. 


Greenville, R. I. 
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- Exhibit of the State of New York at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 
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The Tomele Shakespeare. King Richard II. and 
King Henry IV., Parts I.and Il. 45 cts. \ 
Kidd, Benjamin. Social Evolution. 25 cts. 
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Hartmann, Franz, M.D. Buried Alive. 
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Over. 
One Million 
Women 


Mrs. A. E. Wilcox, voices the 
opinion of many women when, 
in a recent number of the Hlouse- 
hold, she says: ‘‘I have re- 
cently been experimenting with 
Cottolene, using it in cooking 
wherever shortening, other than 
eream, is required, and I speak 
from experience when I say it is 
in every way entirely satisfactory. 
I do not hesitate. to recommend 
its use in all places where lard or 
butter is used as shortening, and 
for all frying purposes. It can be 
used successfully in any recipe 
calling for lard or butter, by 
using one-third the designated 
quantity.’’ 

Mrs. Wilcox expresses the 
opinion of overa million thought- 
ful women who have discarded 
all other shortening, and 
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wreath—on every tin. 
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The Life of Christ 
XL.—The Court of Caiaphas' 
By Lyman Abbott 


It was not far from four o’clock in the 
morning of the seventh yd of April, in the 
thirty-fourth year of the Christian era, when 
the Sanhedrim convened in the council cham- 
ber adjoining the Temple for the most 
momentous state trial history has ever re- 
The court sat in a _ semicircle. 
In the center sat the high priest. If he was 
robed on that night as he was on ordinary 
great trials, he wore a blue turban inter- 
woven with gold, a blue robe with a girdle of 
purple, scarlet and gold embroidery about his 
waist, with onyx stones for buttons, and with 
a breastplate rich and radiant with jewels. 
Two scribes sat at the two ends of the semi- 
circle—one to take down the testimony for 
the accused, the other the testimony for the 
prosecution. No lawyers were allowed for the 
defense; the accused must defend himself. 
He stood before them, pale, emaciated, weary 
with the night’s watching, but strong with that 
calm dignity before which only an hour before 
the guard had fallen backward to the ground; 
before which only a few hours later Pilate, the 
Roman, was to tremble. 

In the sixteenth century, at the time when 
the Pope of Rome claimed the allegiance of 
the English people, it was made a capital 
offense for any man in England to attempt to 
divert the allegiance of the English people 
from the English King. So, centuries before, 
it had been made a capital offense for any man 
to attempt to divert the allegiance of the 
Jewish people from Jehovah, who was their 
King. It was because of this law that it was 
a capital offense to practice witchcraft or sor- 
cery, or to prophesy in the name of any other 
God than Jehovah, or to pretend to work 
miracles in the name of another, or to speak 
in God’s name what God had not ordered to 
be spoken, or to practice idolatry or to urge 
the people themselves to practice it.* It was 
under these statutes in the Old Testament 
that Jesus Christ was put on trial. Although 
the historians have kept no accurate record of 
the indictment, it is easy for us to frame it. 
We have only to go to subsequent rabbinical 
authorities and see what charges they have 
brought against him. 

“« Jesus, Son of Joseph, thou art accused of 
having conspired against the government and 
endeavoring to usurp the crown of Israel ; con- 
fess thy crime, and acknowledge thyself guilty 
of treason. Charges are also made against 
thee that thou hast deceived and imposed 
upon the people, making them believe all man- 
ner of superstitions, and telling’them that thou 
canst work miracles, and that the whole world 
of demons and spirits is under thy control. 
Thou knowest it is strictly forbidden in the 
law of Moses to resort to enchantments, divina- 
tions, or to consult with spirits ; now, therefore, 
take heed, give glory to God, Lord God of 
Israel, and plead guilty to the charges made 
against thee. If thou hadst merely slandered 
the banner-bearers of Israel and endeavored 
to break the pillars of our religion, we could 
have extended to thee pardon, hadst thou re- 
pented—truly, sincerely repented before God 
and Israel; but as thou hast repeatedly said 
to the people, ‘ No man knows the Father but 
the Son, and to whomsoever the Son will re- 
veal him,’ such a heresy cannot be pardoned, 
but must be expiated by severe punishment 
—even bydeath. Thou knowest it is record- 
ed in the Bible, ‘And there shall not arise 
any prophet in Israel like Moses, whom the 
Lord shall know face to face.’ Art thou greater 
than Moses, the father of all prophets ? Canst 


12-24; Mark xiv., 55-72; Luke xxil., 71; Matt. 
xxvil., 3-10. (‘The Trial Before Pilate,” included 
in this Bible Study Union Lesson, will be treated 


in The Outlook for April 9. 

2 There had been a preliminary informal and quite 
irregular examination of the prisoner at the house 
of Annas. It was here that Peter’s denial of his 
Master took place. From this examination Christ 
to the council chamber for the formal 


was condu 
trial. 

8 See Exod. xxii.. 20; Lev. xx., 1-5; Deut. xiii., 
XVii., 2-5 ; xViii., 9-22; Lev. xix., 31. 


or didst thou give us a better or a clearer 
knowledge of our heavenly Father? Thou, 
who wast conceived in sin and born in iniquity, 
darest to call thyself the Son of God, and 
lead the people astray, and persuade them to 
worship thee, as if thou wert indeed of the 
Almighty. Oh, blasphemy! blasphemy! Thou 


arta false prophet, and, according to the sacred 


law of Moses, thou hast forfeited | life— 
thou must suffer the punishment of being 
stoned. Hast thou anything to offer for thy 
defense? If so, state it without restraint at 
once, and bring forward such proof as thou 
mayst have to sustain thine assertions of inno- 
cence.” 

This indictment, which I transfer to these 


pages from a modern Jewish life of Christ,’ is 


not.a historical representation of the indict- 
ment actually presented in the Court of Caia- 
phas, but it may be assumed to be a true 
transcript of its essential charges and to be 
conceived in its spirit. 

It is easy for us also to imagine the evidence 
gathered against him. It could be proved that he 
had claimed to be king; that he had proclaimed 
laws as a lawgiver; that he had set himself 
above those of olden time, saying, “It has 
been said to you of olden time, but I say unto 
you ;” that he had entered Jerusalem riding in 
triumph as a king, and that when men had 
cried out before him, “ Hosanna, hosanna, 
to him that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
and he had been called upon to rebuke them, 
and had refused so to do. It could be proved 


that he had worked miracles in his own name, | 
though no prophet had ever done so; that he’ 


had prophesied in his own name, and had 
claimed even to forgive sins in his own name. 
And yet such had been the reserve of Jesus 
that it could not be proved that he had claimed 
distinctively divine character. We know now 
what his claims had been in the secret coun- 
cils of his own disciples; but these were tben 
to the public unknown. Evil spirits had un- 
dertaken to bear testimony, but he had siler.ced 
them. The men he cured would have borne 
testimony, but he forbade them. With a wise 
caution born of foresight he had guarded 
against this hour. Witness after witness was 


brought—false witnesses, too, perjured wit- 


nesses; but their testimony agreed not with 
one another. There was, indeed, that traitor 
Judas, who might have been summoned to tell 
what had been spoken in the secret councils, 
but under the Jewish law one witness was not 
enough to condemn to death, and Judas Iscar- 
iot’s testimony unsupported by other testimony 
would have been without avail. 

The morning sun was creeping up the east. 
The golden glory of the coming day was 
flooding the council chamber. The priests 
and scribes began to fear that their victim 
would escape them, and that they would be 
unable to bring such testimony as would sus- 
tain a conviction of blasphemy even in that 
packed tribunal. At last the High Priest 
ventured on a bold experiment. He put Jesus 
Christ himself on the witness-stand. He ad- 
ministered the Jewish oath : “I adjure thee by 
the living God that thou tell us whether thou 
art the Son of God.” Jesus interposed his 
remonstrance: “ If I tell you,” he said, “ you 
will not believe. If I question you, you will 
not answer. If I should prove my innocence, 
you would not let me go.” Still the High 
Priest persisted : “ I adjure thee that thou tell 
us by the living God whether thou be the 
Messiah.” Jesus might have refused to 
answer, but he didnot. Thou shalt see,” he 


, said, “the Son of man coming in the clouds of 


glory to judge the world. The relations be- 
tween me and you will be reversed. You will 
stand before my judgment bar. I will sit upon 
the judgment throne.” The priest again per- 
sisted in his demand. “Art thou indeed the 
Son of God?” Jesus answered with a clear, 
ringing, simple statement : “ Iam.” One may 
imagine the hush that fell upon court and the 
crowd outside looking in through the windows 
for the moment, as the High Priest rent his 
clothes, which the High Priest was accustomed 
to do on conviction of blasphemy and in token 


of his judgment, as the English judge puts the | 


black cap on his head when he pronounces 
sentence of‘death. And the whole court, wait- 
ing not for the secret ballot required by the 


1 Goldstein’s “ Life of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


Jewish law, cried out: “ He is guilty of death 
he is guilty of death!” 

Our Christian faith, that faith which the 
great Evangelical Church of Christendom 
holds, in: the divine character of Jesus of 
Nazareth, does not depend upon any inter- 
weaving of texts of Scripture nor upon any 
doubtful deductions. In this supreme and 
awful moment of his life, when he stood face- 
to face with death, under the solemn sanction 
of his oath, when he was under the highest 
obligation to sweep away misconstructions 
and misapprehensions if they existed—in that 
great hour he swore, before that court and high 
heaven, that he was the Son of God and the: 
Judge of humanity. If he was not God’s well-- 
beloved Son, he was rightly adjudged guilty of 
blasphemy. 

Says Judge Greenleaf, Professor in Harvard 
Law School at the time of his death: “ If we 
regard Jesus simply as a Jewish citizen, and 
with no higher character, his conviction seems 
substantially right in point of law, though the 
trial were not legal in all its forms. For,. 
whether the accusations were founded on the 
first or second commands in the Decalogue, or 
on the law laid down in the thirteenth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, or that in the eighteenth 
chapter and twentieth verse, he had violated 
them all by assuming to himself powers belong- 
ing alone to Jehovah; and, even if he were 
recognized as a prophet of the Lord, he was still. 
obnoxious to punishment, under the decision 
in the case of Moses and Aaron, before cited.. 
It is not easy to perceive on what ground his 
conduct could have been defended before any 
tribunal, unless upon that of his superhuman 
character. No lawyer, it is conceived, would 
think of placing his defense on any other 
basis.” 


This is the ground of our faith in Jesus as 
the Divine Son of God. In this supreme hour: 
of his life, when the clairh meant death to him- 
self, when, if it were false, it meant falsity run- 
ning through all human history and to all time,. 
he claimed divinity under the solemn sanction 


of his oath and in the presence of eternity.. 


There is no room to build a tomb to Jesus of 
Nazareth beside the tomb of Confucius of 
China, Buddha of India, Socrates of Greece. 
He was either less than a philosopher or more 
thanaman. He waseither the Son of God 
or to be acquitted of blasphemy only by being 
regarded as an enthusiast. He was either un-- 
deserving of our confidence or entitled to the 
highest loyalty and allegiance that human 
hearts can give him. 7 


1“ Examination of the of the Four: 
Evangelists ; with an Account of the Trial of Jesus.’’’ 
By Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
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(A Book for the Season) 


BY 


Mary Lowe Dickinson 
Secretary of the Society of King’s Daughters . 

Illuminated Cloth Cover 
Beautifully Illustrated 


Price, 75 Cents 


Am. Baptist Publication Society 


Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago 
St. Lonis, Dallas, Atlanta 


A re you 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


TEACHER: 


IF SO, you will be sure to appreciate 
the monthly visits of : : : : : : 


The Westminster Teacher 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., Editor 


Read what our friends say : 

“TI consider the Westminster Teacher 
the best help I use in preparing for my 
class. Dr. Miller is always fine.” 

«¢ Please send February number so that 
I can have it for Sunday. I do feel lost 
without it. I can get more information 
from the Westminster Teacher than from 
any book I have ever seen.” | 

“Have the Westminster Teacher sent 
for 1895. Cannot do without it as a 
speaker and a Methodist layman. I find 
it helpful, and good solid food for th 
mind and heart.” | 


Single subscription, 60 cents a year. 
School subscription to one address, 50 cents 
a year. Sample copy free to any address. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER 


Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work 


leon is a tremendous popular 
success,’”’ says the N. Y. Re- 
corder, ‘‘besides being the 
best thing of its kind yet put 
upon paper.’’ 
The April CENTURY contains the 
story of the Italy by Na- 
the 


leon’s army, which Emperor, at 
t. Helena, pronounced his greatest 
campaign. Splendidly illustrated. 
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NOW READY 


The Book Buyer 


for April 


contains many attractive features, including an_en- 
graved frontispiece portrait and illustrated sketch of 
George Meredith, interesting articles on the Astor 
and Lenox Libraries, Paul Bourget and his new 
novel ‘*Qutre Mer,’’ and the home life of Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr; also the first article in a series 
upon Book Plates, while R. F. Zogbaum is the 
subject of the month in the series of Book Ilustra- 


tors, and the regular departments; including Book 
Reviews, Literary Notes and Gossip, Selected Readings and Illustrations 
from new publications, Correspondence, The Literary Querist, etc., are con- 
tinued, with much interesting matter concerning the New Spring Books. 
| It is a complete guide to Spring Literature. 


SENT TO ANY ADDRESS FOR TEN CENTS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


New from cover to cover. 


Government Printin 


Webster's International 


Invaluable in Office, School, or Home, 


Dictionary 


It is the Standard of the U. S. Supreme Court, of the U. 8S. 
Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. 


It is warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


A College President writes: ‘‘For ease with which the 
eye finds the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for ef- 
fective methods in indicating pronunciation, for terse yet com- 
prehensive statements of facts, and for practical use as a 
working dictionary, 
other single volume.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


‘Webster’s International’ excels any 


for free 


aa@~Do not buy cheap photographic of 


en illustrations, etc. 
the Webster of 1847. 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR APRIL 


Some Curiosities of Thinking. By Prof. M. 
ALLEN STARR, M.D. 
Accounts of persons with various strange hallucina- 
tions, and some with a single defective or greatly superior 
faculty, as for calculating or music. 


The Successor of the Railway. By AppLeTon 
MORGAN. 
Shows that the trolley road is becoming a dangerous 
competitor of the steam line over rapidly increasing dis- 
tances. 


Some of the “‘ Outliers” among Birds. By R. 
W. SuuFetpt, M.D. Illustrated. 
Describes the kagu, seriema, hammerhead, lyre bird, 
and others curious in plumage or habits. 


The Shad’s Annual Pilgrimage. A. H. 
GouRAUD ‘ad 


A timely article giving many interesting facts about a 
favorite food fish. 
OTHER ARTICLES: 

PLEASURES OF THE TELESCOPE, IV.: VIRGO AND HER 
NEIGHBORS. STuDIES OF CHILDHOOD, VII.: LATER 
PROGRESS IN LANGUAGE. THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
IN HuMAN TrRuTH. MANUAL TRAINING, II. Ant- 
MALS THAT Live IN CAves. COMMUNICATED INSAN- 
iTy. SKETCH OF Pror. LARDNER VANUXEM (with 
Portrait). 


Epitor’s TABLE: LITERARY Notes; Mis- 
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D. APPLETON & CO, NEW YORK 
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Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
234 and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hull House Maps 
and Papers 


A Presentation of Nationalities and Wages in a Con- 
gested District of Chicago, together with Com- 
ments and Essays on problems growing out of 

oO icago. One volume, x. -» Wi 
di ms, and eight 
8vo, $2.50; s edition with maps moun 
on cloth, $3.50. 


This extraordinary book presents in ag 
a certain number of facts concerning t 
district of Chicago, which ranks as one of the most 
openly and flagrantly vicious in the civilized world,” 
and the poorest and most crowded section of 
pr Especially amazing is the account of the 
sweating-shops. It would seem as if the men- 
ace which they offer to those who hold themselves 
aloof from the questions of reform might awaken t 
public conscience to a most abrupt and sud 
change. These maps speak for themselves, but the 
special essays, of which there are eleven, bring home 
the lessons in thunder-tones. An appendix, illus- 
trated with photographic reproductions, gives a deti- 
nite po of Hull House and its beneficent meth- 
wor 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York and Boston 


The Gospel Choir 


No. 2 3 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 
Issued last month. Contains the latest Anthems, Quar- 
tets, Duets, Sacred Songs and Choruses by the authors. 
Paper Covers, Boards, 40c.; Cloth, by ex 
press, not prepaid. it by mail, add 6c. each for postage. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, tf 
tssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on aida 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Mount Pleasant Printery 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


pul Your-House 
«For the Summer 


by sending out attrac- 

= tive, properly printed 

matter. We can help 

you printing, illustrating. In 
the line of true economy write to 


J. HORACE McFARLAND CO., 


BOX 357 Harrisburg, Pa 
Printing 
, and Engraving. 
If you want your Hotel, 


School and College Booklets, 
Circulars, Cards, etc., neatly 
printed, writeto JOHN T. MILLER, 
Refers to The Outlook. 84 E. 9th St.,N. Y. City. 
Illustrated Cut and Color Work. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


A small Private Party is being organized for a 
three months’ trip abroad, to sail on the ‘‘ Paris ’’ 
June 19. Highest references will be given and 
required. For particulars address A. R.A. H., 
No. 8,394, Office of The Outlook, New York City. 

expenses. Three 


EUROPE, 189 meals a day. 31 


days, $ bere upwards. All rooms on 
free. LIAS BROOKINGS Springfield, Mass. 


DR. CHENEYW’S PARTY 


Ninth season. All 


TO EUROPE. Haverhill, Mass conducted by O.D.Cheney, 


M.D., and wife, of Haverhi imited to 25 
tian people. 75 " days’ tour. ee New York June 26. 


Clark’s Excursions to Europe 


Sailing from New York by first-class steamers on 
seen 1% May 18, June 22, June 26, June 29, July 5, 
A traveling expenses included. 


— 


dividual trav- 

tikes te all 

of the 

atl! 1 Pines, at low- 
berths. est rates. 


ere for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full 
particulars, with maps. 


wag ig pa C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broad- 


‘way, N — Ticket Agent Pennsylvania and 


Erie R. 


IF YOU 


intend going abroad this year, a line to 


Thos. Cook & Son 


stating date dp wish to sail and other gptticolars, 3 will 
promptly you in possession of information. 
an an wales tickets by all lines. Programmes 
ashington St.; cago, 

234 Clark St. ; 4 Phila St. 


Fifth Summer Party to Europe 


n the Isle o i or ci 
Miss DAME. 546 Ave., N 


Two Very Unusual Tours 
ARE OFFERED BY THE EVANGELIST 


1. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 
2 A Church Music Tour. 


These tours have struck the popular chord, and the 
aoe yt (limited in both cases) is already largely 
made up 

They offer_a study the Zi/e of 
neliaiows and musical Euro not simpl 


tours, but visits "to. ri thought 

ture under the happiest auspices. 

wing illustrated pamphlet ee of each trip ad- 
HE GELIST 


Tours Dépt. 


* 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Tickets for 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Private European Parties | F 


' (EIGHTH SEASON) 


Ma . tour of days; June 8, tour of 56 da une 209, 
tour Of 64 da 29, of 87 days. se nsive 
and delightful routes 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


ROUND THE WORLD PARTY 


September, 1895. 


North Cape, Midnight Sun, and Russia 


June 29th. PROGRAMMES READY. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, cta. 


Choice Berths by All S.S. Lines 


FIRST-CLASS ESCORTED PARTIES AT 
INCLUSIVE RATES. 

Engine France, ee. and Italy, by S.S. “‘NEW 

RK,” May 1st—6o #450 

GRAND BY NORTH 

GERMAN LLOYD. 

A & B, May 18th and ae 22d, Genoa Italy. 
Austria, Switzerland, 

gium, France, England, ona 101 olland #750. 

C &_D, leaving MAY 22d and JUNE 26th. Including 

Great Bri ritain, Rhine, and Swiss Mountain Passes 

54 days, all included #450 

E Tour, CENTRAL & SOUTHERN EUROPE, 

56 days, leaving June 12th the S.S. 

* PARIS,” all @4I5 


eer 


wi, GAZE & SONS. Ltd d., 113 201 
as on lark “9 
Chicago, Ill.; 135 So. St., Pa. 


Tour to Europe $250 Al ses 


England prance. Germany, the Rhine, 
Belgium, Holland Itineraries Yawin Jones, 
462 Putnam Ave., Broo Y. Fall Tour to Palestine. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe. Seventh season. Small party sails from 
cost $225 to 575; Address 


ON EUROPE tae ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 
Tours for’ 95. Special features. Select parties. 
1882 lllustrated ** Itinerary.”’ H.S. Paine, 
82 \formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 
RAYMOND’S 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A will leave York » May 18, 
on_ the rge and egant teamship 
** Lucania,”’’ of the unard Line, fora 


special Tour 


THROUGH 


EUROPE 


visiting refand Scotland, England, Norway, the 
Land o e Mid night Sun, Sweden, Denmark, 
_Austria- Hungary. the Rhine Coun- 
try, Holland, Belgium, France, etc. ; or, diverging at 
Vienna through N orthern Italy, the Italian Lake Region, 
Switzerland d,etc. A cruise through’the wonderful F an 
of Western Norway, a B voyage. to the Nort 
visits to the Great Fair at Novgorod, aon 
ae corners of the Old Wo The Party will be 
ited in Numbers. Other parties at later dates. 
Tours to_California, Alaska, Yellowstone, and Japan. 
Send for Itinerary. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


31 E, Fourteenth St., me Union Sq.,N.Y. 
296 Washin 4 


Private European Tour 


OF 82 DAYS. Four re foc complete the 
party, limited to 12. Addre £c.T WAN NGER, 
31 Pierce Building, Copley 


A® ENGLAND, with Continental 
ndbook of travel Ay blished by 
WOMENS REST TOUR ASSOCLATION, 264 Boy 
ston St., Boston. Price, so cen 


When traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 
CARRY 


Travelers Cheques 


OF THE 


American ExpressCompany 
No Identification Required 


More Convenient than letters of Credit or Circu- 
lar Notes, and Half the Cost. 

' Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, South America, 
Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, 
and elsewhere, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50, $100, and 
$200 each. 

Exact amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 
count by an extended list of Bankers. 

Rates and Further Particulars can be obtained 
from any Agent of the American Express Com- 
pany, also at the Principal Offices: 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


(\AMBRIDGE, England.—Miss Percy receives 
boarders by or week. Her house is “ems. Ad 
ituated, close to the Colleges. no terms. 

ress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, Eng 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck’ 


Illustrated book describing Souther Culitornia sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. - 


PASADENA, CAL. 

HOTEL GREEN Accgmmodation, for 40 
uvenir m 

entire block. HOLMES, Mer. 


A traveler, speaking English, will chaperon 
+ rs and conduct a select party of eight througn Gibraltar, 
Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, Austria, the Danube, Ger- 
many, the Rhine, pelatum. Holland, France. Strictly 
first-class. Leave New York end of Highest cer- 
i 
| \ 
#155—50 Vacation Parties for selection—®155 wr 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S , sent on 
request by E BARN Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 


HOTEL PAGE 


as 
D.C. European and American ements: ; centrall located ; 
convenient to executive, Ge 
rates reasonable. 


St. Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


mmodations for 500 


Located in healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at t moderate te prices. Send for circulars. 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 
Islesboro, Maine 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 


OPENS JUNE t5th 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 
MR. N. P. SEWELL . 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 


Baltimore and <pesapeake Healthiest mode of . 


heating in world ee Springs Water served 
without ext For illustrated book address The 
Outlook o” "WARNER STORK, 


Massachusetts 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


‘OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 
New Jersey 


Ocean End of Con- 
TIC N. J.—Unobstructed view of the 
hetel plan. Table unsur- 


anage 
passed, Transient, "$2 day; weekly 


THE CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


Sea- the ho Also illustrated book- 


THE IRVINGTON 


s ariors ; iard an 
musicrooms. “CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 

desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 


H. BULL. 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


- OCEAN END KENTUCKY AVE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
Bright, cheerful,and homelike. M.A. & H. S. Mitnor. 


Rhode Island 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL. &.I. 


neppene une 20th. More completely equipped than ever 
before. other improvements is elevator. 
Mrs. A. R. HALE, Prop. 


It is the desire of the 


Recreation Department to 


serve every reader of The Outlook 


We now offer our assistance in helping you to find a pleasant summer home. 

Printed matter issued by any hotel or boarding-house, wherever located, and time-tables 
of any railroads or steamer lines, may be had for the asking. 

Tell us what general section or place you desire to visit, and about the price you wish 
to pay, and we will send you circulars of hotels and boarding-houses in that 
section, and tell-you how best to reach them. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, New York 


Chas. S. Fee, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


< } 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


New Jersey 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Laurel 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


| PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plat al historic Toms Rive 
Excellent’ life beaten, health in 


Lae very low prices; warranty deed; high 


grade ; profitable investmen 
Titles of charge ‘to buyers. 


PS, Circ 
PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway, New York 


_New Hampshire 


Do You Know 


-? Center Harbor, at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
is one of the most beautiful summer resorts in 

Ne ew a ingland ? e Senter House is modern in cones 

tion an appointments. rates are very reasona 

Send for descriptive circular. A. W. EAGER, Manager. - 


New York City 


' 331 WEST 85th ST. 

MRS. GORDON Near Riverside Drive. 

A quiet and refined home for ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
invite repose. = 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL | 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND OCENTRAL DEPOT. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


New York 


1m Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
# Personal care of ex- 
ienced 
ng 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Secre 


“INTERPINES” 
Goshen, N 
A BEAUTIFUL, Quiet, Rzestrut 

Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of who all the ap of an ele- 
em home, together e conetant attention 

as skilled p icians and train Address 
FREDE K W. SEWARD, M. D. Resident Physician. 


“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


Rooms or family cottages, a boat-house, casino, 
‘irculars and information of 


‘THE PALATINE 


hours N. ¥ alt A be perfect ment aoe ator, 
air; s or; all modern poroenes s; elevator, 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A Ion 
all the year. Elevator, electric be $s, steam, sun- E 
waters and all-nea winter 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Base and Sea Water Baths. 
itary arrangements roughly rene 
nd for circulars and Boom to —_ Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


or other advertisements in this department see | 
| jollowine page.) 


| 
Send me 
SIX CENTS 
in stamps for 
III II III II III III IIIT 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
circular. | 
| 
| 
; 
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SUMMER COTTAGES 
A LIST season and for sale in Sharon, 
rkshire 


HELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS.—For Sale at 
$3,500, or To Rent for season at $350 furnished cot- 


ear Dering harbor 
D. PARTRIDGE, Putnam, Conn. 


Great Barrington,Mass. 


- Pleasant and convenient apttaws to rent one, two, or 

nn. 

inquire of O. C. BIDWELL, Great Roineten, Mass. 


ASK FOR THE 


NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


{MAT-SU-KI-TA| 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY O., 
New Bond Street, London, 

in introducing to their 
latest perfume MAT-SUseKI-TA. 


This 
scent differs odor 


delic- 
ious perfume.” Weg 


‘We will tell you how— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS} 


‘@ and your 
desire will. 
be realized. 


§  Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not } 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
y Chamois—unaffected by dampness— } 
4 endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


The ** 
Inkstan 
which works 
ration, saves waste. In 

0. 2, 50 cents; No. 3, 60cents, by mai 
2 The PNEUMATIC STOPPER alone, to fit 
any inkstand, 25 cents. At your dealers, 
or sent by mail. Send for circular. 
WILSON, SIMPSON & CO. 
359 Broapway, New York 


Automatic 

has a PNEUMATIC STOPPER, 
revents eva 

cannot spill. 


Onental Rugs 


PERSIAN, 
INDIAN, 
TURKISH 


Mats, Rugs, Whole Carpets, 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings, 


Antique Rugs. 


The finest collection offered in many years. 


Upholstery 


Lace Curtains, 
Muslin Curtains, 
Wall Coverings. 
Chintzes and Cretonnes 
for Country-House Furnishings. 
Japanese Mattings, 
Damasks, Tapestries, 
Curtain Materials. 
Chair and Pillow Coverings. 


roadway A> 1 9th ét. 


NEW YORK 


MEN’S WHITE SHIRTS 


That fit. 


The *‘ Great 
Wonder ’”’ Shirt 


unlaundered, made 
in our own carefully 
supervised work- 
rooms, of fine qual- 
ity linen and muslin 
—in every way an 
excellent Dress Shirt 
| —at the surprisingly low price of 


63 Cents 
—We pay the postage— 

Every Shirt is full size, has a rein- 
forced front, patent back facing, is 
accurately cut, excellently made, se 
is sure to give satisfaction. In fact, 
we know of no Shirt in the market at 
near the price, that can compare with it. 

lf not satisfactory, we will cheer- 
fully send back your money. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 


For Summer 


Furnishing. 


_Carpetings, 
5.06. $T.OO ve 
Mattings, 
per yd. 
Fapanese Rugs, 


9x 12 


SIO. 50 each. 
Lord& Taylor, 


_ Broadway & 20th St. 
New YorK. 


That's De. Warner’s | 
Coraline Corsets fit you. 


arner Brothers Co. Co., "359 369 Broadway, New w York. 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process ‘Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars. LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York 


~~ ‘7 NS yt 
a: 
tofore produced. It 
has been called “an 
‘ ~ 
Rg popular all overB ewan stim 
| desire to be Stylish} | 
() | | 
C Hl 
| 
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all Photographs—A Prize Offer 


The Outlook offers three prizes, of $50, $30, and $20, respectively, for the best specimens of Amateur Photography on subjects 
relating to out-of-door summer life, pastime, travel, and recreation. The contestants are to be amatcurs—namely, those who do 
not make a regular business, for profit, of photography—and must be, at the time specimens are submitted, subscribers to 
The Outlook or members of the immediate families of subscribers. Only one prize will be awarded to one person. Each contestant 
is at liberty to send as many pictures as he chooses. Choice of subject as well as technical excellence will be considered in the 
award. The photographs need not be newly taken for the purpose, but should not have been previously entered in prize competitions. 
The entire work—choice of subject, negative, finishing, etc.—must be done by the competitor himself. President R. A. B. Dayton, of the 
Society of Amateur Photographers of New York; Mr. Edward L. Wilson, editor of *‘ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine;’? and Mr. 
_ W. W. Ellsworth, of “‘ The Century,’”’ have kindly consented to act as a Committee of Award. Photographs should be in the hands 

of the editors on or before April 30. The photographs winning the three prizes will be reproduced in the annual Recreation 
Number of The Outlook (June 8), and the right is reserved also to reproduce in that number such others of the pictures submitted 


as may be chosen for that purpose. 


This offer is made both for the purpose ot encouraging those of The Outlook’s readers who are interested in amateur 
photography to increase their knowledge of the art, and, more generally, to aid in diffusing that love of nature and pleasure in 


outdoor pastime which are so 


tial to a full enjoyment of life. It is also an outcome of the special attention The Outlook 


has for several years given to the vacation and recreation side of summer life, as shown in its annual Recreation Number and 
in the extensive work of its Recreation Department in furnishing a and suggestions for those who are planning 


vacations or travel trips. 


Photographs submitted for competition should be sent, under seal, with the full name and address of the maker on separate 
sheet of paper, to the Editors of The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. Those received in this office up to 6 o’clock P.M. on 


April 30 will be eligible for the prizes. 


It is suggested that a few lines describing each photograph be furnished by the maker—not more than one - hundred words 
in any case. This descriptive matter will add to the interest of the picture in case it is chosen for publication. 


Well — briefly — The 
“Best” Tonic will 
strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness, It will 
compose the nervous , 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion, It willcreate . 
an appetite. It is a 
splendid thing for ‘3 
nursing mothers. 
Whoever needs a food “ay 
beverage that is easily F 
digested, and highly 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt hitines The“ Best” 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

Scld by Druggists. 
and address, 


Woman's PERFECTIONS. 


Mention this paper 
PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


and all similar complaints rere aes cured, ‘Weart’s 
ia Compound is guara eae cases out 
ofas100. SAMPLE BOTTLE SRE 
D. S. Weart & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 
Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


Massachusetts 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best k U.S 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE Morningside 


York (120th St., West). training for 
general teachers ‘and spe : manual training, 
science, kindergarten, E pas drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic SCIENCE, general pedagogy 
grees given by College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ** Teachers College 
Bulletin.’’ WALTER L. "HERVEY, "President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, ane | training, with the 
advantages of a pleasant country 
F Med. Supt. formerly Clinical Ass’t 
th School for ee le-Mind ded, London, Eng. 
KINDRED, ipal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Lead of America.) 
- Founded by. Dr. Tourjée. Faelten, Director. 
ving ful 
RANK W. HAcz, Boston, Mass, 


The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies, 


Cambri Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
A great ety of Cou 
Me ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
LOWELL 


Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishi school, in 
Belvidere. a suburb of Lowell. Fine ‘tention With 
outlook into the open country. Thorough , Prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on —T_ to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern ages, art, and music. 

Number of house to twenty. 

Address Mrs. E. NDERHILL, Principal. 


Mount Holyoke College srs tnree Coll 

LD ACADEMY for Bo oun LO egiate 
Combines thorough mental and physical | art, Library. 

(NCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. | fifty-ninth year opens Sept, 1895. Board 
HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS New jee 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. New Jerssy, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
New York. Home 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Early application for Se is 
y application for Sept. Principal. 


EW HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave,.— 

‘This a for Girls, pee "the most beautiful avenue 

of the City of ” offers Superior in 
study and in e reparato 

Acply and Mise CADT. Poaceae. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION OR 


Reference : the President and Dean of Yale University. 
Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF, 6s Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Th rk English branches. Lat Greek 
and French. of 


Massachusetts 


AK HOME for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens ember roth, 1895. Cer- 
te admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
VRYLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


he pis. The Summit School Cor" 
eo 

Hamilton W. Mabie I Schoo ent. 


New York 


SING SING-ON-THE-HUDSON 
New York 


MT. PLEASANT ACADEMY 


A college-fitting and character-buil hool, f 
boys. for catalogue. E. cipal. 


Ohio 
On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Pre s for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Younes Ladi tages. with Preparation 
Mrs SOLIA PUT WILER, Associa iate Principal, 


4110 and 4112 Spruce Ip 


| 
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Business The leading features last week of 
Abroad: the financial situation abroad were 


home: They were, first, the crisis in the 
Spanish Cabinet, materially affecting the 
negotiations which had been going on for a 
couple of years between the Madrid Govern- 
ment and the leading banks in Paris fora loan. 
The Bismarck incident in the German Reichs- 
tag did not help Continental finances either, 
to say the least. Thirdly, the remarks of Sir 
Edward Grey in the British Parliament pro- 
duced a further disquieting effect. French 
rentes, Consols, and Egyptians Unified all 
declined. The great advance was in the price 
of bar-silver in,London. The prospect for an 
international monetary conference may not 
have been inoperative in bringing about this 
remarkable rise, but the immediate cause has 
been the prospect for peace between China 
and Japan, and the expectation of a large in- 
demnity award to be paid in silver by China. 
Though gold may be demanded, it has not 
served to check the movement’s accentuation 
by prodigious speculation. The outlook for 
China is thus described by the London “ Stat- 
ist:” 

If the Chinese Government is at last convinced 
that it is hopeless to resist = Japan ins and is willing 


to submit to whatever terms Japan may impose, then 
there will bserony | be a sharp rise in silver, for 
every one expects that the main Japanese condition 
will be a large indemnity.from China. China has 
not the means of paying a large indemnity except 


And it is to be presumed that if 


na 1s able to give the requisite security, so as to 
obtain the amount required, a very considerable pro- 
portion of the proceeds will be taken 1n silver. If 
that turns out to be the case, silver must advance. 
But {a rise in silver brought about by a temporary 
demand must, in the very nature of the case, be only 
temporary. If, indeed, it be another condition of 
ace that China shall be opened up, and if the 
hinese honestly carry out what they undertake, it 
is possible that there may be steadying’ of the price 
of ;silver, and that gradually there may be even a 
further advance. Even if the population of China 
is only about 300,000,000, that population is so im- 
mense and the resources of the country are so 
vast that if once there is industrial enterprise of the 
European kind, there will inevitably be a great in- 
flow of silver to China, and that cannot fail to have 
a great influence upon the price of silver. But our 
readers will do well toremember that all this is pure 
speculation. Nobody knows whether China is yet 
convinced that she has to yield. Nobody knows 
what the conditions of peace will be ; nobody knows, 
in short, what will follow. All that can safely be 
said is that a large demand for silver by China would 
send up the price of the metal, and that there would 
be a fall afterwards if the Chinese demand came to 
an end. On the other hand, if China is opened up, 
and if there is a steady demand for silver, the price 
of the metal must improve. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that, for the four years ending with 1892, the 
average annual shipments of silver from Lon- 
don to China amounted to only about $1,000,- 
ooo. In 1893, however, they suddenly jumped 
up to $11,500,000, and so far this year the gain 
has been 43 per cent. over the corresponding 
period last year. The annual range of silver 
in the London market has been reduced from 
fifty. pence a decade ago to thirty pence; 
indeed, this year the price sank to twenty- 
seven pence, but has since advanced. In our 
own market the rise of six cents in the last 
month follows the London quotations. On 
Saturday of last week commercial bars were 
quoted as high as sixty-five cents, and Govern- 
ment assay bars at sixty-six cents. A striking 
feature of the situation is the more satisfactory 
position which this silver advance gives to 
Indian exchange. Bills have been sold in both 
Bombay and Calcutta at higher rates, thus 
somewhat reducing the deficit in the country’s 


revenue. ; 


The features of last week in the 
American business world were reac- 
tionary and lower prices for railway 
stocks and higher rates for foreign exchange 
during most of that time. The coal situation 
still continues to be a disturbing factor. It 
seems as if the carriers were anxious to see 
how much coal they could thoughtlessly throw 
on the market. As a result, there are no prof- 
its, and should such a suicidal policy continue, 
values must seek a lower level. It is a satis- 
faction to turn to the brighter outlook evinced 
by the constant improvement in the money 
market. Last week the bulk of call money 
business was done at 2% per cent., an increase 
of 4 of 1 per cent. over the week before, and of 


Business 
at Home 


more remarkable than those at 


+Business World 


I to 1% per cent. over two months ago. This — 


branch of the market has absorbed much of 
the time-loan business for short dates. The 
changed situation, as well as that in the for- 
eign exchange market, where rates for sight 


sterling are as high as those ruling at any time 


last year (and yet there are no gold exports), 
contrasts gratifyingly with conditions prevail- 
ing two months ago, when gold was moving 
out of the country by every steamer. Prices 
for wheat, iron, and. other commodities have 
again advanced slightly. As‘ Dun’s Review” 
points out, it is remarkable that raw materials 
should be raised before there is any demand 
for their finished products, a thing certainly 
not often done with success. For instance, 
cotton rose, and now cotton goods; coke ad- 
vanced, and now Bessemer pig; hides rose, 
then leather, and now shoes. If to this, in- 
creased bank clearings and railway earnings 
are added, there is much ground for optimism, 
always provided that progress be not too rapid 
and thus involve continual reactions. The 
more intelligent outlook now contrasted with 
that of a year ago is reflected in the following 
prices for twenty representative dividend-pay- 
ing stocks. The quotations are taken from 
March 30 in both years: 


1894. 1895. 

Baltimore apd Ohio... .... 
Central of New Jersey................ 40 

cago, Burlington, and Quincy §2 7 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Pau 6 5 
Chicago and Northwestern........... I 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific... 70 4_ 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 165 16144 
Delaware and Hudson ............... 139 128 
130 137% 
Manhattan Elevated ................. 124 110 
New York Central ........ 101 95 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford 190 199 
51 
Omaha 115 1 
8 88%, 


As is well known, 
certain steam ail- 
ways have already 
found powerful com- 
petitors for local service among the recently 
established trolley roads. The N. Y., N.-H., 
and H. R. R. Company finds its entire line 
between New York and New Haven paral- 
leled or about to be paralleled by a trolley sys- 
tem which will inevitably divert much of its 
passenger earning capacity. The New York 
Central road has met the question on its 
Niagara Fails branch bv deciding to change 
its motive power from steam to electricity and 
to use the trolley system. Along the line of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway the 
competition of the trolleys has been so great 
as to force the managers of the steam road to 
cut their fares intwo. It is not necessary to 
point out all of the advantages which the trol- 
ley roads have over the steam roads in contest- 
ing for local traffic: suffice it to say simply 
that the.chief of these advantages is that, while 
the steam road has had to buy its right of 
way, the trolleys are operating on streets for 
the use of which, as a rule, they have paid noth- 
ing. The field of operation of the trolley 
roads, however, may be restricted, if the de- 
cision which. has just been rendered by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court is followed by 
like measures in other States. The decision 
was that, where the trolley roads extend out- 
side of a town, they lose their character as 
street roads, nor do they assume any of the 
functions vested in the ordinary steam roads. 
The Court rules that, whereas in Pennsylvania 
the Street Railway Law does not confer any 
authority for the use of country roads for the 
purpose of connecting separate cities and 
towns, no property can be taken for right of 
way without compensation, the roads have not 
the right of eminent domain, and, not possess- 
ing that right, they cannot condemn property. 
Hence it. is within the power of each owner to 
make his own terms, and the road must accept 
those terms or abandon its purpose. 


q military transformation of 
Japan is just now dazzling the 
‘faa world. But the commercial 
transformation of that country is even more 


The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court Decision 
Regarding Trolleys 


The Englan 
of the Orient | 


significant. We have long been familiar with 
Japanese rice, tea, bronzes, lacquers, and 
papers. Weare more and more familiar with 
Japanese silk, the export of which has in- 
creased more than twelvefold in the past few 
years. Japanese pottery, too, is no longer 
exported merely for its artistic qualities, as at 


‘one time. It is now made by patterns and 


exported in vast quantities. The cotton trade, 
as is well known, has increased greatly. Cer- 
tain new branches of trade have taken root; 
for instance, the manufacture of matches, soap, 
glass, brick, cement, acids,and all metal in- 
dustries: No wonder that Japan has come to 
be called the England of the Orient. This is 
the work entirely of the past quarter-century. 
Japan’s first cotton-spinning mill was esta 

lished in 1865, and not until 1875 was 2 
woolen-mill built. The textile mills are now 
nearly forty in number. Not only has Japan 
adopted modern machinery in all of them, but 
now makes most of that machinery herself. 
The supremacy of the hand-loom will hardly 
be restored. a 7 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company” 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Your Money 


‘Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk St., 


Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


HAVE YOU 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a — modern invention. 
Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real, Estate Mort- 
6 O gages, State, County, City, and School eeenate 
‘ and Bonds, with a view to absolute security 


7% rompt interest payments. t references. 
(4) solicited. 
8% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 


Seattle, Washington 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 

FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 

2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


s~ 
tf 
| 
| 
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ats want a list of our 


The Safest Way 


to invest your money is to put it into a bond. If 


SELECTED 


24 Nassau St., New York 
75 State St., Boston 


SECURITIES 


yielding from 3 to 5 per cent., write us, and we 
shall be pleased to respond. 


A copy of The Bond Record for March, containing valuable quotation 
tables and other news of interest to investors, sent on application. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Hnited States 
SMorigage & Crust go. 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = «= $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS=-= <- «= -« 700,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. & 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, = £4xPresident. 
Luther Kountze, = -« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, - 8d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- - Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - «= Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E, Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 


Charles R, Henderson James Timpson. 
R chard A. McCurdy. 


DIRECTORS. 

S.muel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock Luther Mounties, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Charlton T Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis May, 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore Morford, 
Theo. A. emeyer ’ 
Charles R. Henderson, ae OW Ric Richards, 
Jame3 J. Hill, Ww. Jr., 
Gardiner Hn ames 
George W. ac 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


GOLD BONDS 


AT PAR AND INTEREST. 
First mort on pes -b P rt n li 
r gage r pro erty. amounts 


only, 
50I Provident Bide. 4th & Sts. Philada. 


WE Au you have guessed about life 


insurance ma If you 
PAY wish to the send fy 


“How Why, issued by the 
Penn Li 21- 
AGE chestnut Street, 


rovide a income 
Annuity Bonds Buring life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, They 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 
fay the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 

e 


irth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, 


Easter Morn 


By way of surprise, present yor” 
particular friend with a 


WALDORF 


Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl, Price 
70c. in case, ol of six in lined 
case, Gold Bowl,3 


One Orange si Gilt. Very 
pretty. Price, 50c. 


For sale by all Jewelers, 


THESE ARE THE 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


uality. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Silver inlaid in the back of the 
bow! and handle. 
Each article is stamped on the back: 


E. STERLING INLAID 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maid en Lane (second door from 
Broadway). A comp!ete line of Solid Silver, Plated 


Ware and Novelties. 17 


- For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 


4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN.CO., 


450 Broome New York. 


18 & 20 E. Van Buren St..Chicaf0 U.S.A. 


MERIDA 


Desk, $16 
18 
20 
E S Send for 
Catalogue 


our adv. two weeks ago we told of our very superior 
steel b honed and power feed cutter to be offered at - 


Last week we told of the process of galvanizing and its indis- 
pensable preservative quulltion. Next week we will give you 
the experience of two representative business firms of Illinois, 
one of whom has sold 400 and the other 500 Aermotors. The 
week following we will quote a price on the best pumps made 
(hand, wind mill and irrigating) lower than was ever before 
dreamed of; and the week following that we shall talk to you 
of steel galvanized tanks, with covers, at the unheard of price 
of 2% cents per gallon. This is cheaper than wood. They do 
not shrink, leak, rot, rust or give taste to water. — 

The Aermotor Company treats the public generously. 
While state legislatures are passing laws to secure repairs for 
farm yon a at reasonable prices, IT IS A FA THAT 
THE ERMOT OR COMPANY HAS FOR THE YEAR 1895 
BEEN ‘COMPE ELLED TO RAISE ITS PRI ay ON REPAIRS 
BECAUSE SQHME OF ITS yor MERS HAVE BEEN ORDERING 
INDIVIDUAL PARTS TO MAKE UP COMPLETE MACHIN 
SINCE IN THAT WAY THEY COULD GET A MACHIN 
CHEAPER THAN BY ORDERING IT ASSEMBLED. People 


gen- 
sold so low that cus- 
buy the repairs and 
dies at less than the 
chine would cost. But 
not certain that they 
assembled in good shape, 
own reputation, the Aer- 
the price of certain repairs 
in future. Not only has the 
giventhe best goodsat thelow- 
apoorarticleatanyprice,but 
TWENTY BRANCH HOUSES 
THE COUNTRY IN ORDER 
GOODS EASILY ACCESSI- 
REPAIRS WITHIN EASY 
to greatly increase this 
a ames of the greatest 
are purchasing machine 
a wise man will look to it 
cle that repairs can quick- ly be had at ressonabt 
cost. Our very low prices and high standards cn everything 
connected with water supply and power production by wind, 
together with the accessibility of a full line of our goods and 
repairs, will be appreciated. Aermotor Coss 


No Flics 


a assemble a ma- 
assembled ma- 
since it was 
would get the machine 
for the protection of its 
motor Company has raised 
just enough to prevent this 
Aermotor Company 
est price and refused to sell 
it has now ESTABL ISHED 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF 
TO HAVE NOT ONLY [TS 
po, BUT TO HAVE ITS 

REACH, It expects soon 
number of houses. This is 
importance to those who 
Accidents will happen, ard 
when he is buying an aré 


! SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


WE Pay FREIGHT. | WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


THE E. T. BURROWES Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


ARNUMeBAILEY 


GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 
Madison Sq. Garden, N. Y. 
° Performances daily at 2 and 

P.M. 
24 ELEPHANTS 
MENAGERIES 
ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS OF 
TRANGE PEOPLE. 
Grand Water Carnival. 
Circus | 2 Olympian 
rack 


25C., 

dren under 9 years, half 
price. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. _ Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and “Tiyeiealc Supply Send stamp 

ygienic 


or cisculass to I., Hi 


No. 879 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain nome greatly add to ease of rup- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


si sts. Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 


Hale’s Book tells the story. Describes and prices 


agus, Rhubarb, Hardy Peae IN IN FRUIT 


pelled to Phe Company | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
4 
Writ, = 
(~ 
| 
j 
| 
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Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly ngage | Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. he subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year. payable in_ 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States. Canada 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ac- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. . 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, Money-Order, 

yable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed: 

THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Ecclesiastical Art Objects 


The Loan Exhibition of Religious Art now 
in progress at the Tiffany Rooms, 333 Fourth: 
Avenue, New York City, ought not to be 
missed even by the sturdiest scoffer of “ ecclesi- 
astical millinery.” True, there is a good deal 
of that, but if it saves or helps any souls un-: 
affected by heart or brain power, by all means 
let us have albs, chasubles, copes, and dal- 
matics, ad infinitum. 

The patrons of the exhibition include Bishop 


‘Potter, Dean Hoffmdn, Drs. Dix, Brown, Sat- 


terlee, Greer, and others. Their efforts have. 
been extraordinarily successful. The catalogue 
is interesting in itself, but especially on account | 
of Dr. Dix’s introduction. Churches, guilds, | 
sisterhoods, societies, and private individuals - 
have made contributions of nearly a thousand 
objects of interest in ecclesiastical art. The 
‘most important department to the ordinary 
visitor is that of religious paintings. There. 
are over a hundred pictures shown, including 
examples attributed to Fra Lippo Lippi, Fran- 
cia, Ghirlandajo, Luini, Albano, Giovanni Bel- 
‘Jini (a fine but much-restored work), Palma 
Vecchio, Paul Veronese, Bassano, Murillo, Van 
Eyck, Van Dyke, Diirer, and Peter van Bloe-. 
mermen. Thelatter’s “ Descent from the Cross” ! 
is superbly worked out. There are also some 
fifteenth-century paintings on wood interesting 
to art-history students, some Mexican work on 
copper, and a picture taken from a Pueblo. 
Indian house. The modern paintings of special 
worth are a study-head of our Saviour by 
Diaz, Piglhein’s “ Madonna,” Rhead’s “ Easter 
Angel,” an exquisite “ Madonna and Child”: 
by Edelfeldt, with its dextrous arrangement 
of white and yellow lights, and Chester Loo- 
mis’s “ St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” admirable in| 
its poetic union of the human and the divine. 
Mr.. Louis Tiffany’s painted cartoon for the 
Chittenden Library at Yale is alsoshown. 
The exhibition of sculptures is only less in-' 
teresting than that of paintings. The rarest 
piece from an archzological standpoint is an 
ivory figure of St. Michael carved in India by 
the natives descended from those whom St. 
Thomas is believed to have converted. There 
are terra cottas of subjects by Andrea della, 
Robbia, Rossellino, and Donatello. Mr. Hol- 


_ ger’s huge plaster cast of a bas-relief panel is 


an important modern work. These sculp-. 
tures stand out in fine relief against the eccle- 
siastical embroideries with which the walls are 
hung; indeed, fully one-third of the exhibition 
seems devoted to vestments, altar-cloths, dor- 
sals, and other examples of needlework. There 
are many rich effects of color in this depart-. 
ment, perhaps the most striking of them being 
that made by the Russian College Industries.: 
The show of sacred vessels is a large one. 
Chalices in gold, silver, parcel-gilt, crystal, 
agate, and wood are exhibited, besides which 
there are many basins, bowls, ewers, flagons,' 
vases, croziers, crosses, crucifixes, candlesticks, 
and lamps. Liturgical literature is illustrated 
by a display of specimens showing the history, 


of the Book of Common Prayer from Edward 
VI.’s age down to the vellum copy of the 
Revised Version belonging to Bishop Potter. 
There are also a number of illuminated mis- 


sals, hour-books, and rare manuscripts. Chief ! 


of all in interest is a chained Bible, a relic of 
the times when it was scarce and people had 
to go to a church or abbey to read it. . 
On the first day of the exhibition in Fourth 
Avenue the visitors were shown around by 


boys dressed as Roman pages. They wore 


brown togas, and had laurel wreaths on their 


heads. There was an organ recital in the 


Tiffany Chapel, which is reopened in connec- 
tion with the exhibition. 


—General Philip St. George Cooke, the 
oldest general officer in the army, who has just 
died, declared at the beginning of the Civil 
War that the Federal Government had a claim 
on his allegiance prior to that of his native 


_ State of Virginia. At the same time his son, 


John R.-Cooke, gave up his commissiun in 
the regular army and joined the Confederates. 
All through the war father and son fought on 
opposite sides. They were not reconciled 


until shortly before the latter’s death. There. 
- was also another member of the General’s 
family in sympathy with the South, for his 


daughter was the wife of the late General 
J. E. B. Stuart, the famous Confederate cav- 
alry chief. 


Laughing Babies 


are loved b sverrpody. Those raised on the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively free 


from sickness. /nfant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 


mothers. Send your address for a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


| 


mood tow 

about a 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


If“S. H. & M.” is on 
the label of the bolt, | 


TAKE IT. 

It’s the kind tht lasts as 
long as the skurt. 
For cane all dry goods 


ealers, 

A set ofthe’'S.H.& M.” 
miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes 
with booklet on *‘ How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’'’mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N.Y. 


‘«‘S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


DE AFNESS, & HEAD, NOISES, CURED 


by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions. Have helpéd 
ing than all other de- 


vices combined. Whisp d. Help ears as 
doeyes. F’. Hiscox, S&B B'dway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 


WONDER CABINET Missing Link 
Puzsie, Devii’s Bote REE Camera, 
Wire Puzzle, Spook Photos, Book of Sleight of 
fq Hand, Total Value 60¢ Sent free with immenr 
— eatalogue of 1000 Bargains for 10c. for yostag 
INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 Cortlandt Street. N. Y. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 
New York. 


w ptaw You the price, Pure White Lead is the best and 


cheapest paint, because of its great spread- 
ing power and durability. Properly applied, 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
rcxsrem, {it never chips or scales, thus forming the 
incinnatl. 
FAHNESTOCK, | 
Ae Pittsburgh. best possible base for subsequent repaint- 
KENTUCKY,” ing. The price of Pure White Lead is now 
uisville. 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO ‘ 
i: — |lower than ever before in this country (see 
eveland., 
MISSOURI, list genuine brands). 
RED SEAL, 
‘ St. Louis, Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 
ALEM, a, tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
SHIPMAN, — for this purpose. Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card. 
a Chicago. It is free. 


RN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 


ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNION, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S 
EASTER NUMBER 
SPRING FASHIONS 


Ry MARY E. WILKINS and 


GIFTS FOR AN EASTER 
EASTERTIDE LUNCHEON | 
BY BY 
CLARE BUNCE MARY J. SAFFORD 
A Play 
On all News-stands &c., &e. 


CONTAINS: 


STORIES 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
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- SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 

be publishad under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. : 


AT WARWICK. N. Y., two hours from city, an 
elegant summer or permanent ‘home for [ove worry of 
modern architecture; 15 rooms; gas; steam; open fi 
places; conservatory attached ; numerous utbuildin 
stable, greenhouse 25X100, Six acres in lawn, 
cultivated ; pid of forest and ornamenta 
trees. Six acres in gardens pine choice fruits. City wate 
for lawns and 'domesti ic parposes., on princi 
avenue, one-third mile mR. R.s n. Is in excel- 
lent repair. For heal thfulness (altitude 650 feet), beauti- 
ful valley drives, handsome residences, prosperous 
churches, and a cultured community, Warwick no 

rival. r further iculars and photogravures apply 
te GEORGE A. SA FORD (Johnson & Co.), 6 Liberty 

ree 

PRIVATE TUTOR.—A ge duate, now 
connected with Harvard twice been 
abroad, traveling in England nd, ‘and on the Con- 
tinent, wishes to act during t che coming summer as com- 
panion and tutor toa boy visitin ing Fo Europe. Reference by 
permission to Editor-in-chief tlook. 

A. V., No. 8.345, care The Out _ Sent 

HOUSEKEEPER.—An Eastern waseam n (35) of in- 
telligence, education (college and abroad family 
connections, housekee apex position no obj 
to West), with care of motherless children. shest 
references regardin ing au qualities and adaptability. 7. ca 
8,387, Outlook 

THE BEECHER FAMILY SCHOOL, Coscob 
in Greenwich, Conn., long noted for the thoroughness 
and abilit of: its teaching and the health and happiness 
of its pupils, will now receive a few more children under 
14 for the spring or summer. 

WANTED~—As housekeeper and mother’s assistant, 

y of refinement and culture, with natural love for 


children an Remmerence in the management of house and: | 


servants. yesponder ance invited. Address P., No. 


Fe, LA DY OF REFINE MENT desires position 
housekee family, or would take charge 


an invalid. to frayeling. Unexception- . 


able tell ress J. , 64 Gray St., Mor- 
ristown, New 

FLORIDA MOSS. Very pretty for decorating, and 

at curiosity. Package by anne for ten cents. nique 
orida cones at for nts wante 
on large | IZZIE TCALF, 
wthorne, Flori 

FURNIS cae FLAT in New York City (up town) 
to let from 4 10r May 15 to July 15 or August1. Seven 
rooms and cool, open situation. To sma 


“ADDRESS MLLE, VERDIN, 100 Victor 


ris, France, if desi:ing, at mod:rate prices, 

R00 board in excellent location, very near Arc de 

plumpne and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 

A BEAUTIFUL HOME, near Asheville, N.C. 
Especially fine location; beautiful view; purest of spring 
water. For healthfulness unexcelled. ice low for so 
fine a nproperty. Address F. C. ABBOTT, Henderson- 
ville, N. 

KINDERGARTNER, in Chicago. anes summer 
position after Ji or care 0 n. ountains 
or seashore prefe . References. yo med No. 8,368, 
care The 

WANTED-—A Christian woman, competent to 
in housekeeping, who wants a home. wages paid 
and references required. Address HAUTBO HILL 
FARM, Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 

WAN TED-—By a lady of refinement, a position as 


ones anion os mother’s assistant for a season at the 


ore. Wages moderate. References exchanged. 
‘Address “Ww,” 109 N. Jay St., Rome, N. Y. 
SUBURBAN HOME can be obtained. 
I obtained one and am now peipl ng others or particu- 
ers. pad ress H. H ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New 


WANTED—Summer board for family of six within 
an hour of New York; near t water Pot ms d- 
dress, with terms, No. x »396, care The 


Pure Maple Sugar 


‘HOW TO PROCURE PURE VERMONT 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP” 

is the title of a work issued by the Vermont Maple Sugar 
Makers’ Association, containingithe names and addresses 
of the best producers i in Vermont. Any one wishing to 
obtain Sugar or S yrup direct from the producers can get 
this pamphlet FR by sending their address to 

FRANK KENFIELD, Prest., Morrisville, Vt 


an Free. 
va A me 
Write Farwell 


35 


If you don't want this 
kind we can give agg ones pS guy 
gree you want up 
very Carriage 
20) p\ to be as represented or money re- 
<jfunded. Illustrated of 
SIN 55 different styles—sent free 


118 ioMONTCOMERY WARD & co., 


PA IN TRoors 


DIXON'S SILICA GRAPHITE P PAIN’ 

; will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
times longer. Equally useful for any _ work. Send fo 
sirculars. Jos. om Co., Jersey City, N. J 


Justice to a Waif 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

On the Little Folks page of a recent number of 
The Outlook I find the inclosed poem. I wrcte it 
for The Christian Unien some years ago,and you 
printed it in the form indicated by my corrections. 
Since then it has gone all overthe world. I have 
seen it in my exchanges from all parts of the United 
States, from Canada, England, Australia, etc. After 
it was printed in Australiait had arunin the United 
States, credited to a certain Australian journal. It 
is seldom attributed either to your paper or to me. 
Many times different papers have quoted it without 
credit, and later I have seen it credited to those 
papers by a large circle of their more honest con- 
temporaries. The Christian Union itself, a few 
months after its original publication, quoted it, in 
its ** Fugitive Poems” department, as coming from 
another journal. The three little verses have indeed 
been fugitive, and in their flight hither and thither 
have become so changed that I scarcely recognize 
them. It has been interesting to watch their meta- 
mophosis as one editor after another improved on 
them. Your own version, however (the third), con- 
tains several points I have not noticed elsewhere. 
Don’t you want to start the little thing out once | 
more, in its first form, and see what will happen? know all its excel- t 

Amos R. WELLS. lent qualities. Do ry 


RECIPE FOR A DAY you ? 
By Amos R. Wells — DRUGGISTS.— 


Take a little dash of water cold 
And a little leaven of prayer, ee 


you don’t 
at first succeed 


IN REMEMBERING 
TO GET 


Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap, 


Persian Healing. 


Bot you need to 5 
try this Soap | 
only once to know . 
howdurable it must 
be. Other soaps 
are soft and melt 
away rapidly. This 

lasts well, and is Try, 
pure. Its friends 


again.’’ 


Add to your moni some merriment 
Anda — ht for kith and kin, 

And then, as the prime ingredient, 
A plenty o or work throw in. 


But flavor it all with the essence of love 
And a wee small whiff of play ; 

Let a wise old Book and a lance above 
Complete the well-made day. 


Anda little bit of morning gold 
Are You Deaf? 


Dissolved in the morning air. — 
THE AURAPHONE will help 


Inclose stamp for particulars. Can 
charge at 
For Coughs, Asthma, and Throat Disorders 


remedy. Sold only in boxes. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


you if youare. It is 
a recent scientific invention restore the hearing 
of almost any one not BOR en in the ear is 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest ‘ainacentnnt 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eyes , an ear spectacle. 
e tested free of 


NEW YORK AURAPHON -’S Offices: 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an effectual 716 Metropolitan Bae Square, New York, 


ae In ten to fifteen minutes 

~ 

“B ea rds le Ss ‘‘ Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
Y Balls or Fish Cream can be 

prepared and made ready for 


the table by using Beardsley’s 
Shredded Codfish. The 


So Co a fis, least possible time and 
trouble is caused in the 


preparation, and the cost is reduced to a minimum. No odor, no boil- 
ing, no soaking, no previous preparation needed. 7 


Prepared and Guaranteed by J. W. BEARDSLEY’S. SONS, New York, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED ACME SLICED SMOKED BEEF. 


THIS Collection will bloom 
emums we mail for 
this Fall. Everybody can grow them. Of t 
, easiest culture. None better. They are Be 
beaters. We guarantee them the best dollar’s 


worth of, Chrysanthemums you have ever 


| EVERY ONE PRIZE WINNERS ONE PRIZE WINNERS GU: —Try them. THE L 


Mrs. W. K. Harris, rich golden ee. § incurved, a beauty. Roslyn, clear merm i se size. 
Col. Wm. B. immense solid mass of golden Ruth imme 
silvery.pink, very chaste. Ch hristopher. the finest red C extant. Emma Hitze- 
vith, hides the plant with bright lemon on flowers. Francis ard, immense flower of 
the purest snow white, 10 inches in diameter. lL. Macon, rich wine red, reverse silvery pink, 
extra fine. Dr. Covert. bright zellow, superb. Mrs. Fanny Marchman, salmon 
or Indien red, large and showy. lemon with Fair of 

allock. rosy texture, a p = 
winner anywhere. Tusaka Takaka. beautiful eaaty. stripped white, immense spreading flower. Mrs. &. 

J. Coleman, deep golden yellow, none better. Lillian E. Bird, exquisite shade of shrimp pink, a beauty 

e are headquarters for al] kinds of Roses, P! , Seed Our oxge tite ustrated catalogu 
| mailed for 10 cts. in stamps. Weare the e largest = 


Good & Reese Co., Box165 Champion Greenhouses, Springrel, Ohio. 


WRINCING DRY 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls. When you bu ——— 

on the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERI. _ AMERICAN WRINGER co. 
the largest manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls == ANZEE 

in the world. $2.5 00,000 capital. Seeour nameand warrantstam ) 

on rolls. Books’of useful wringer information FREE, Address oD ¢ Chambers Street, 


-AMERIGAN WRINGER CO. Co... 
=WARRE 


New Y ork. 


Views illustratin ~ ar and educational subjects. Sen 


| 


are Money earners ong profitable otherwise. Oil, Lime ©; or Electric Light. 
i ekman St., NEw York; 50 Bromfield St., Boston 
J. B. COLT & CO. 189 La Salle St. .Cuicaco; 131 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Cleaner ’Tis, the 
Cosier ’Tis.” 
What is Home Without 
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